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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—@—_ 
HE illness of Prince George of Wales, which was very 
serious, though it is passing away, has warned the Royal 
family to lose no more time in marrying the ultimate heir, the 
Duke of Clarence and Avondale. The Prince has been re- 
ported for months to be attached to his second-cousin, the 
Princess Victoria of Teck, and the Queen has now consented 
to this marriage, which will take place, it is believed, in 
March. Neither the Duke nor his future wife are at 
all well known to Englishmen, and there is a general 
idea, possibly wholly erroneous, that the former does not 
inherit either his father’s social qualities or his grand- 
father’s exceptional ability. The alliance, however, in- 
terests the people, and is decidedly popular,—first, because 
the bride is English; and secondly, because she is sup- 
posed to be like her mother, the Princess Mary, for whom, 
on account of her geniality, there is a genuine popular 
liking, The arrangement appears to be an excellent one, and, 
though Mr. Labouchere says he should oppose any grant of 
money, we question if the House of Commons will leave the 
young lady without a dower. Mr. Labouchere mistakes 
popular feeling, which objects, no doubt, to make grants to 
Princes and Princesses, preferring that they should marry 
rich Americans, but is quite ready to provide for those who 
must actually reign. 








General von Caprivi, the German Chancellor, spoke on 
Thursday in defence of the new Zollverein of Central 
Europe, and made a speech full of a kind of ability. 
He defended the partial protection of agriculture still 
maintained, on the distinct ground that Germany must 
be able to feed herself in time of war, when all foreign 
supplies might be cut off. His experience as a soldier had 
convinced him that the next war would depend on the feeding 
of the Army and the nation. It was necessary, however, to 
adopt Free-trade in part, because Germany required an ex- 
pansion of her markets. Moreover, the States included in 
the Triple Alliance could not go on hurting each other with 
hostile tariffs, and still remain friendly. Italian wines, for 
example, would now be able to do battle with French wines in 
Germany. Wars nowadays are waged by peoples, not Princes, 
and impoverished peoples are not strong. The increase of 
population made larger markets a necessity, if only to 
counteract the attractions of emigration. “Germany must 
either export wares or men.” The whole speech leaves an im- 
Pression that the present rulers of Germany are at heart in 
favour both of peace and Free-trade, though the “ circum- 
stances of the country ” compel them both to keep armed, and 
to maintain Protection for cereal products. 


Mr. Gladstone made a short speech at Northampton rail- 





way-station on Wednesday, in which he lamented very justly 
the foolish struggle over Mr. Bradlaugh’s admission to Parlia- 
ment, and described the legislative characteristic of the 
present period as essentially one of emancipation, eman- 
cipation of industry, emancipation of thought, emancipa- 
tion of the Press, emancipation in regard to the franchise- 
It does not seem to us that an Eight-Hours Bill even for 
miners can exactly be called a measure of pure emancipation. 
It is not emancipating any man to compel him to take a 
holiday when he would rather do an hour or two’s more work. 
And even a forced sale of land, though it may prove emancipa- 
ting to the buyer, is hardly emancipating to the seller who is 
compelled to sell against his will. Mr. Gladstone added, in 
relation to the Irish Local Government Bill, that he could 
hardly believe the rumour that it was to be shunted in order 
to make room for “a quack measure of Mr. Goschen’s” for 
the introduction “in the most extraordinary manner ” of one- 
pound notes. It is hardly like Mr. Gladstone to label asa 
“quack” measure the plan of the most accomplished financier 
of the day, without giving so much as a hint of the quackery 
he detects in it. Will not this wild hitting diminish rather 
than increase the influence of the great enthusiast who every 
day stakes more and more of his political reputation on the 
success of his party at the next General Election ? 





Mr. Goschen made a remarkable speech at Glasgow on 
Wednesday, of which a considerable portion was devoted to 
the vindication of his finance against the rash and ignorant 
criticisms of Dr. Cameron, one of the Members for Glasgow 
(for the College Division), who has been directing against it 
many criticisms for which Mr. Gladstone would be very 
sorry, we imagine, to be asked to find apologies, or even 
excuses. To this part of his speech we have directed atten- 
tion in another column, and need not refer further to it 
here. But Mr. Goschen also replied to Sir William Har- 
court’s satire on the divided policy of the Conservatives at 
Birmingham in relation to the Irish Local Government 
Bill, by pointing out that the Liberals at Newcastle would 
have been equally divided, had they not been carefully 
gagged by the arrangements of the executive. He quoted 
from a letter of a delegate to the Newcastle Chronicle :— 
“T have attended many public gatherings, but never one 
conducted on these autocratic lines. A number of resolutions 
drawn up in secret conclave by the executive are submitted, 
one by one, to the assembly, nominally for its approval and 
ratification, which resolutions, by-the-way, are carefully kept 
from every one’s knowledge until the delegates enter the hali, 
and then in each case, the instant the official speakers have 
concluded, without one moment’s pause, without even asking 
whether any delegate desired to offer remarks in a contrary 
sense, the resolution was rushed through.” No wonder that 
another delegate, a working man, described the whole Con- 
ference at Newcastle, in the vulgar slang of the day, as “a 
blooming plant,” and that we are assured that “ scores of Asso- 
ciations which last year at Sheffield saw and experienced what 
we have here and now experienced, refused to send delegates.” 
That does not look as if the policy of the Gladstonians jusi 
now were a policy of what Mr. Gladstone calls “emancipa- 
tion.” On the contrary, it looks like a policy of democratic 
dragooning. 


Mr. Goschen was very happy also in his criticism on Sir 
William Harcourt’s phrase that “ Home-rule has a reflexive 
and a reciprocal influence on other questions.” Mr. Goschen 
thought that that was a suggestion intended to translate into 
polite language the proverb, “Scratch my back, and I'll 
seratch yours.” But there would also be a less satisfactory 
meaning for the phrase, in reference to Mr. Bright’s famous 
simile as to the impossibility of getting three or four omni- 
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buses abreast through Temple Bar. The “reflexive and 
reciprocal influence of Home-rule on other questions ” would 
mean, from that point of view, that its wheels would get 
locked in the wheels of other simultaneous measures. Its 
“ veflexive and reciprocal influence” would be manifested by 
its being unable to move on itself, and also by its preventing 
those other measures from moving on. 


Mr. Dillon and Mr. O’Brien made speeches at a great Mayo 
demonstration at Ballaghadereen last Sunday, Mr. Dillon 
admitting (very reluctantly) that there were “ germs of good ” 
in the Congested Districts Act, which he clearly sees to be far 
too popular in the West of Ireland for the sort of resistance 
which he would have preferred to organise to it. Mr. Dillon, 
however, denounced the name of Mr. Tuke as one of the Con- 
gested Districts Board, on the ground that he is a friend of 
assisted emigration, a policy which he attacked with great 
warmth, almost as if it had been a proposal to send Irishmen 
away to other countries against their will, instead of one to 
enable those who personally desire to go, to go with some pro- 
spect of success, The Nationalist objection which had been 
previously urged to Mr. Tuke produced a very powerful, though, 
we regret to say, anonymous letter to the Tuam Herald 
of this day week, on the great work which Mr. Tuke 
has done for Ireland, showing how true his sympathy 
with Irish distress has been, and how vast have been his 
services to Irish sufferers. The simple truth is, that there 
is not even an Irishman living who has been a truer friend to 
Treland than Mr. Tuke, and nothing illustrates the pettiness 
of political spite more vividly than the animosity shown to 
Mr. Tuke simply for enabling those Irishmen who think that 
they shall prosper better out of Ireland than in it, to carry 
out their wishes without incurring any risk of starvation or 
failure. Mr. Dillon’s view appears to be, that an Irish- 
man who prefers to be happy out of Ireland rather than 
miserable in it, is one who ought to be miserable, even if he 
adds to the misery of his fellow-countrymen. 


The meeting of the Highty Club on Wednesday was rather 
remarkable for the extreme moderation of its tone. Dr. 
Spence Watson, the chief guest, was as moderate and reason- 
able as Liberals used to be before the split in their ranks, and 
Mr. Morley followed suit in a speech of which there was 
hardly a sentence to which we could not subscribe. If the 
tone of the Newcastle Conference had been the tone of the 
Eighty Club, we should have had very little objection to 
take toit. But Mr. Morley let the cat out of the bag when 
he said that it was right to give very warm sympathy to men 
who advocate doubtful remedies in a spirit of confidence 
and eagerness with which it is not easy to agree, on 
the ground that it is this sort of vehement groping for 
remedies which produces the right remedy inthe end. But 
does it not often produce a great many wrong and mischievous 


attempts at remedy, before it hits upon the true remedy, and | 


does it not apply wrong remedies which retard or prevent the 
adoption of the right one ? 


The Gladstonian managers have summoned a Conference of 
Villagers from all England, which met on Thursday in the 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street. Some four hundred dele- 
gates attended, and though they were all Gladstonians, and 
most of them evidently Nonconformists, they for the most 
part really belonged to the agricultural working classes. They 
spoke under a five-minutes rule, and generally to the point. 
Their general drift was, that small Councils were wanted with 
power to expropriate land, and let it to labourers cheaply, the 
idea evidently being that allotments could be obtained, but 
were too dear. They were decided against the present system 
of letting cottages, under which, if a labourer lost his 
work, he lost his home—a real and a serious grievance 
—they wished for a relaxation of the Poor-Law and a reduc- 
tion in the rates, and they were very bitter about the 
“tyranny ” of the farmer, the parson, and the squire. The 
parson, in fact, was never mentioned, if mentioned at all, 
except in terms of hostility, the prevalent feeling apparently 
being that his profession ought to bind him to the side of the 
poor. Nothing absolutely new was mentioned in the way of 
grievance, and only one delusion was strongly urged,—viz., 
that there is a mass of land in the country which might be 
cultivated, but is not, out of selfishness on the part of owners, 
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who ought to regard themselves as mere trustees for the poor, 
The most regrettable fact in the meeting, which was not reyo. 
lutionary in tone, was that the speakers seemed hopeless of 
doing anything for themselves. They all appealed to the 
State or the gentry to provide them with what they wanted, 


The Americans, we suspect, are making up their minds to 
check immigration if they can. An acute observer on the 
spot prophesied this change of feeling in our columns twenty 
years ago; but it has required a new generation to make 
it manifest. The laws against pauper immigrants are 
growing stricter and stricter, and now the Secretary to 
the Treasury reports that there were 516,000 immigrants 
last year, 100,000 more than in the year previous; that the 
average quality is becoming lower; and that Congress must 
make new restrictions, and “begin the process of sifting 
abroad.” One great cause for the new jealousy of immigrants 
is the immense number of Italians and Hungarian Slavs who 
flock over, and are ready to do the half-skilled labour at low 
rates. This exceedingly irritates the Irish; while the native 
Americans, being unable to understand the immigrants’ 
speech, and seeing their exceeding dirt, dislike their presence 
as lowering to civilisation. 


Lord Cross made a speech at Hanley yesterday week, in 
which he gave the reins to his political scepticism with an 
abandon not usual in so fair and prudent a politician. He 
said he believed there was “only one man” in the Liberal 
Party who was fully persuaded that Home-rule should be 
granted to Ireland, “and that man was Mr. Gladstone him. 
self.” Surely that is rather hard upon Mr. Morley, who is 
often credited (perhaps groundlessly) with having converted 
Mr. Gladstone to his own view on this subject. And it is 
hard, too, on Lord Spencer. No man who understands Mr. 
Gladstone in the least can doubt the genuineness of his con- 
victions on the subject; but, for our own part, we have no 
hesitation in believing that Mr. Morley and Lord Spencer are 
every bit as sincere in that article of the Gladstonian faith 
as Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Morley, no doubt, believes it rather 
with the strenuous determination of a man who has burned 
his ships, and is committed to the positive obligation of 
granting it, even if he perish politically in the attempt; and 
it is very probable that he does not underestimate the many 
difficulties of the enterprise, as Mr. Gladstone underestimates 
them. Still, he is passionately convinced that Home-rule 
should be granted, even if it is never granted, or even if, after 
it had been granted, it had to be taken away again. And Lord 
Spencer, we have no doubt, shares the same conviction. But 
Lord Cross would probably have been right if he had said that 
Mr. Gladstone is the only man in the party who believes that 
the task will be an easy one, and that its achievement will 
certainly bring about a “ Union of Hearts.” 


The French Senate, supposed to be so Conservative, is on 
clerical matters as Radical as the Chamber. There was a 
great debate on Wednesday as to the attitude Government 
ought to adopt towards the Bishops who treat it with dis- 
respect by warmly defending the right of Churchmen to make 
pilgrimages to Rome. We have discussed the debate else- 
where, but may mention here that M. de Freycinet insisted 
that the Bishops were stipendiaries, and therefore could not 
be allowed an “unhealthy publicity” for their views. He 
threatened new laws for their coercion, and the Senate by 211 
votes to 57 carried the following menacing order of the day: 
—“The Senate, considering that the recent demonstration of 
a portion of the clergy might jeopardise social peace, and 
constitute a flagrant violation of the rights of the State, and 
confiding in the declaration of the Government, counts upon 
its using the powers at its disposal, or which it may think 
necessary to ask of Parliament, in order to impose on all 
respect for the Republic and submission to its laws.” 


The death of Dom Pedro, lately Emperor of Brazil, 01 
Saturday morning, though of no political importance, deserves 
record on account of his unique personality. He was a man 
of insatiable curiosity, always wanting to know the newest 
thing in science or literature or art, and trying to get informa- 
tion by incessant questions. He flitted, however, from sub- 
ject to subject, like Mr. Brooke in “ Middlemarch,” and, like 
him, whenever serious duty was on hand, proved himself incom- 
petent. He had, nevertheless, one or two definite opinions; 
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one of them being that slavery was an iniquity, and 
he succeeded in abolishing it in Brazil. He gained the 
affection of the Blacks, but the lighter Brazilians had 
no respect for his eagerness to gain knowledge, and a 
great contempt for his philanthropy. No dynast, perhaps, 
of the ancient families was ever so little protected by 
loyalty, or ever, cared so little about a throne. He pro- 
fessed great love for Brazil; but we fancy it was very like the 
love of a Viceroy for India,—that is, it was quite sincere in 
good-will, and quite consistent with an anxious desire to get 
away to a livelier society and a less relaxing climate. His 
daughter Isabel, wife of the Comte d’Eu, of the Orleans 
family, succeeds to the shadowy Crown. 


The rebellion in China is believed to be on the verge of 
suppression. Indeed, it was supposed on Saturday to be sup- 
pressed, the Chinese Government announcing that the troops 
sent by Li Hung Chang had encountered the rebels, had 
defeated them with a slaughter of six hundred men, and had 
reoccupied the captured city of Chaoyang. Telegrams also 
arrived declaring that the movement had been absurdly 
magnified, and was only of importance because of the feeble- 
ness of Pekin. Finally, the usual accounts were received of 
numerous decapitations, and the dismissal of the Mandarin 
who had made a treaty with the insurgents. On Tuesday, 
however, the Chinese Legation in Paris were informed by 
telegram that, although the Imperial troops had gained a 
victory, they were only marching on Chaoyang, “ which 
is in the occupation of the rebels.” It appears probable 
that the Government soldiers have gained advantages, 
but that many districts are in insurrection, and that 
any local success is described as final, or at least as 
ensuring the dispersion of the rebels. Meanwhile, every 
private letter from China mentions the extent and depth 
of the discontent with the dynasty, though its pre- 
cise causes are nowhere reasonably explained. The great 
one, we suspect, is the weakness of the central authority, 
which leaves the people at the mercy of officials whose first 
object is to amass fortunes. 


President Harrison delivered his annual Message to Con- 
gress on the 9thinst. It dwells much on foreign affairs. The 
President, though satisfied that the Behring Sea affair should 
be submitted to arbitration, complains that the dispute between 
Great Britain and Venezuela, with which he has nothing in 
the world to do, remains unsettled. He hopes for a friendly 
settlement of the difference with Italy, and suggests that 
Congress should confer powers on Government to enforce 
obedience to the stipulations of treaties, the Federal Govern- 
ment having now “no power to protect the foreigner or punish 
his murderers.”’ He is, however, bitter against Chili, declaring 
that her reply to the American note about. the ‘ Baltimore’s’ 
sailors was “couched in an offensive tone,” and adding that 
when the investigation is finished by the Valparaiso Court, 
he shall expect an adequate reply. If not, “or if there be any 
further needless delay, I shall address a special message to 
Congress.” He also urges a large extension of the Fleet, so 
that the American flag may be respected in all seas. It is 
to be noted that the Message, while admitting the inability 
of the American Government to protect foreigners, explicitly 
demands that the Government of Pekin shall protect them. 


The internal subject of the Message is fiscal legislation. 
President Harrison maintains that the McKinley Tariff has 
done no harm, the exports and imports having exceeded those 
of any year in the history of the United States. The imports, 
in particular, exceed those of 1890, which was a prosperous 
year, by £2,200,000. This, however, is due entirely to the 
import of free articles, the import of those which pay duty 
having decreased by £21,000,000. The President is inclined, 
apparently, to admit that trade would be still larger if it were 
free, but asserts that the people never were so prosperous. It 
is true that City editors have forgotten the enfranchising 
clauses of the Tariff too readily. The President says nothing 
of the great decline in the surplus, which is now little more 
than £6,000,000, and probably rejoices in a fact which makes 
it difficult to adopt Free-trade. He discourages the idea of a 
free coinage of silver, but believes Europe will take more of 
the metal when needful, as it will be when America absorbs 
gold. That, however, he confesses, is not quite yet, the out- 





flow of gold for the year being, on balance, nearly seven 
millions, American fiscal speeches always give us the im- 
pression of having been delivered by merchants rather than 
by statesmen. Their cheerfulness is, however, striking at a 
time when European rulers never mention tariffs without a 
kind of moan. 


Letters from Japan up to November 10th have been received, 
giving frightful accounts of one of the most violent and longest- 
enduring earthquakes of which we have any record. It had 
already lasted for twelve days, and during the last twenty 
hours of those twelve days, no less than 750 shocks had been 
experienced ; so that there was no sign then of the cessation of 
the explosive force which was desolating the whole neighbour- 
hood of Gifu, over a space certainly larger than Hertfordshire, 
and probably as large as Sussex. Close to Gifu itself a 
mountain seems to have disappeared into great cavities in the 
earth, where it has dammed up the course of a river, and 
already produced a lake 50ft. in depth. At least eight 
thousand people appear to have been killed, a much larger 
number suffering serious injury, while over four hundred 
thousand have been rendered homeless by the destruction of 
their houses, a result which, of course, a multitude of fires, 
caused by the breaking of lamps and the scattering of lighted 
fuel, greatly accelerated. Holes in the earth have opened 
everywhere, some of them as much as 6 ft. wide and 20 ft. 
deep. The violence of the shaking was all on the surface, 
which was shaken not only from side to side, but also in a 
vertical direction,—against which last vibration, of course, 
the buildings built with pendulums to ensure them against 
the effects of horizontal vibration, were in no way secured. 
At the bottom of a cutting, the lines of railway were left 
undisturbed ; but where the railway ran along the surface, its 
rails were in many places twisted into the most complicated 
knots. 


We have commented elsewhere on the singular serenity 
and cheerfulness with which the Japanese are bearing the 
strain of this long trial, heightened as it is by sharp and wet 
weather. The survivors live mostly in tents, and when they 
remain in those parts of the houses which have not yet fallen, 
they are ready to rush out whenever the booming beneath 
the surface warns them of new shocks. They show 
nothing of the panic-struck paralysis which generally charac- 
terises the South American inhabitants of earthquake 
regions when serious shocks are felt,—indeed, the Times’ 
correspondent found them indulging in peals of laughter at 
their own sudden rushes from the house when a new tremor 
was felt. Yet death and ruin were all round them. The 
mistress of a half-ruined inn was as anxious as ever to pro- 
vide for the wants of the travellers, and her servants prepared 
the meals with the greatest promptitude and composure, 
though occasionally rushing out in a body when a new shock 
came. There appears to be no demoralisation, though between 
four and five hundred thousand people are turned out of their 
homes. 


Mr. Chamberlain made a very good speech at Birmingham 
on Tuesday, in support of the Birmingham branch of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, at the 
Midland Institute. He explained the doubts he had at first 
felt whether it was wise to interfere in this way between 
parents and children, and the extreme caution with which 
such interference should be guarded if it was not to do more 
harm than good; and he expressed his belief that the actual 
proceedings of the Society had been conducted with that ex- 
treme caution, and had been productive of a vast balance of 
good. During the last two years, 8,810 cases of cruelty had 
been dealt with, of which 5,064 had been satisfactorily dis- 
posed of by mere warning, and without, therefore, exciting in 
the parents’ minds any vindictive feeling. In 1,497 cases,— 
that is, in less than one-sixth of the total number,—prosecu- 
tions had been ordered; and of these prosecutions, no fewer 
than 1,338 resulted in convictions, showing that the prosecution 
was wise and necessary. Mr. Chamberlain believed that the 
recent Act was doing great good, and that the operations of 
the Society were prudently as well as firmly conducted. 


Bank Rate, 3} per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday 95}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ARE STATESMEN CRUSHED BY CORONETS ? 


1 ie illness of the aged Duke of Devonshire, and the 

exaggerated dread which Lord Rosebery in his Life 
of Pitt has expressed of the constitutional rule which at 
present obliges the eldest son of a Peer to leave the House 
of Commons for “ Another Place,” as the Members of the 
Lower House habitually term the House of Lords, brings 
before us in a very special manner the question whether 
Lord Hartington would indeed lose so much as is usually 
represented by his transfer to the somewhat lifeless benches 
of the Upper House. Long may he be still denied the rest, 
if rest it be, which that refuge for statesmen exiled from 
the Commons would afford him! But there is so much 
tendency in the present day to exaggerate the evil of 
not being always steeped in the sensational atmosphere 
of the democracy’s chosen representatives, that it seems 
to us a good opportunity for considering calmly what 
real loss to Lord Hartington, whenever the inevitable 
moment comes, the transfer of position would effect, and 
what, if any, may be the makeweights on the credit 
side of the account. Lord Rosebery, who doubtless 
feels in himself all the power and all the highest 
qualifications of a great popular speaker, and no doubt, 
therefore, regards his own exile from the House of Com- 
mons as a sort of indignity put upon him, has repre- 
sented the danger which beset Pitt when, by the most 
dangerous illness of his elder brother, he was threatened 
with relegation to the House of Lords, as if it must have 
been the end of his career. And no doubt Pitt’s power 
over the House of Commons was so unique, that his 
banishment from that House must have been for him 
something like the end of his career, or at least of the 
epoch of his commanding position as a Minister. But 
nobody, not even Mr. Gladstone, has ever occupied quite 
the same position towards the House of Commons as Pitt 
occupied, and it seems to us pure exaggeration to say of any 
other Commoner, or of any Commoner of our time, as Lord 
Rosebery says, that his removal to the House of Lords 
would be equivalent to the removal of the Duke of 
Wellington from the command of his army in the Penin- 
sula to the head of Chelsea Hospital. Let us ask ourselves 
what Lord Beaconsfield gained and lost by his removal to 
the House of Lords, what Lord Salisbury gained and lost 
by his removal to the House of Lords, what even Lord 
Russell gained and lost by that exchange,—and we shall 
see at once, we think, that that transference is not always 
an unadulterated calamity to the political influence of the 
victim. 

No doubt it must be admitted that a Conservative Peer 
loses less by such a transference than a Liberal. There is 
less of awkwardness, less of inappropriateness in his new 
position, than there is in that of a Liberal Peer trans- 
ferred to a House in which the drift of the sympathies to 
which he appeals is all more or less hostile ; and especially 
is this the case when the peerage to which the former 
Commoner succeeds gives him the leadership of the Upper 
House, as was the case when Lord Beaconsfield accepted 
a peerage, and even in Lord Salisbury’s case from the 
moment when, after Lord Beaconsfield’s death, he took 
the lead of the House of Lords. The leadership of the 
Upper House is still a great position from which to 
speak, and gives the Peer who speaks from it a recog- 
nised authority in the country, serving as a sort of 
dignified rostrum from which his voice is listened to with 
deference by the whole nation. It is not too much to say 
that, much as Mr. Disraeli lost by having to leave the scene 
of his greatest triumphs, he gained a certain consideration, 
even in the eyes of the democracy, which went far to 
balance that loss. Before he went to the House of Lords, 
he was thought of by the whole country as “ Dizzy,” and 
nothing but “ Dizzy,’—a favourite, no doubt, perhaps 
second only to Mr. Gladstone with the democracy,—but 
still not a statesman regarded altogether in the serious 
light of a Prime Minister, rather as an embodied joke, a 
clever political performer, whose position in the eyes of the 
people was that of a great political actor,—one greeted with 
more applause than reverence. But from the time he 
became Lord Beaconsfield, he ceased almost entirely to be 
“Dizzy.” He became a personage in the world, as well 
as a great actor. He gained a good deal of that political 


prestige to which he attached so high a value on behalf of 





the country, and probably a very considerable value even 
on his own behalf. He also obtained that necessary rest 
which, at his age and in his state of health, he sorely 
needed ; and we doubt very much whether Mr. Disraeiy 
could have remained at the head of the Administration 
during the last four years of his life as a Minister, if he hag 
not allowed himself to be raised to the tranquil atmosphere 
of the House of Peersin1876. Far from inflicting on hima 
political ostracism such as Lord Rosebery attributes to a seat 
in the House of Lords, his appearance there prolonged and in 
some sense crowned the political edifice of his energetic life. 
This is even more true of Lord Salisbury. For his Prime 
Ministership has been rendered not only in all probability 
longer, but more brilliant, by his accession to the House of 
Lords. It has enabled him to display his very great 
abilities as an orator to the best effect possible to any man 
who has not the health and strength to stand all the great 
physical racket of a Leader of the House of Commons in 
these democratic days. No one can say that Lord Salis- 
bury has been a mere figure-head to the Government. 
Ever since Mr. Gladstone’s resignation in 1885, he has been 
the real chief of the Administration, except during the few 
months of Mr. Gladstone’s third Administration, when Lord 
Salisbury was the real head of the party which resisted and 
defeated Mr. Gladstone’s revolutionary proposals. It is true 
that no observant critic of the conduct of the Administration 
during the last few years would deny the great weight of 
influence exerted by Mr. W. H. Smith, by Mr. Goschen, 
by Mr. Balfour, on the conduct of the Government; but no 
such critic would doubt that, in the opinion of the country 
and of the great politicians, Lord Salisbury has been the 
real head of affairs. And we very much question whether 
he could have been the real head of the Government if 
he had not been a Member of the House of Lords. Cer- 
tainly he could not have been both head of the Govern- 
ment and the Minister of Foreign Affairs, and it is very 
much by his masterly management of Foreign Affairs 
that he has fortified his position as Prime Minister. Lord 
Salisbury is a very considerable orator, as he has shown 
more even by his speeches on public platforms than by his 
speeches in his place in the House of Lords; but he could 
never have taken the place he has taken in the more 
popular assemblies of Englishmen if he had not been pro- 
tected from the exhausting labour of the House of Com- 
mons by belonging to the more sedate and tranquil 
assembly. It should be remembered that in our own day 
the work of the platform has become almost as important 
for a First Minister of the Crown as the work of Parlia- 
ment. And the work of the platform is only rendered 
possible to a Prime Minister who has no herculean 
strength to rely upon, by having a seat in Parliament out- 
side the great mélée of the democratic assembly. It is all 
very well for a young and vigorous man like Lord Rose- 
bery to covet a position in the House of Commons which 
would probably greatly increase his importance in political 
life. But for older and more delicate men, nothing can be 
more important than a recognised position in the sedater 
House which imposes on him no great cares, and leaves 
him at liberty not only to transact the duties of a very 
laborious department of State, but’ to expend a good deal 
of energy on those more popular addresses which are now 
at least as large a part of the Prime Minister’s duties 
as Parliamentary work itself. 

Again, with reference to Lord Russell, may we not ask 
whether he would have been able to devote the last five 
years of his life to the higher politics at all without his 
refuge in the House of Lords? Those five years included 
the important period during which he was at the head of the 
Foreign Office, which he managed during the American War 
in a spirit far more popular than any which Lord Palmer- 
ston, who was then his chief, could himself have impressed 
upon the relations between England and the United States 
of America. Doubtless those years, useful as they were, 
were not amongst the most important of Lord Russell’s 
political life, but the work he did in them would hardly 
have been possible for him if he had not been able to 
retire from the tumultuous contentions of the House of 
Commons. 

We hold, then, that it is by no means certain that ever 
when Lord Hartington is compelled to go to the House 
of Lords, he will not continue to exert a very great 
part, if not even much the greatest part, of his present 1n- 
fluence as a statesman and politician. He would be able, 
and we think he would be disposed, to give even a larger 
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share of his time to the more popular functions of a great 
statesman than, with all the labour of the House of Com- 
mons upon him, he can now devote to them. And though 
oratory is not to him so favourite a function as it is to 
Lord Salisbury, we are not sure that his manly, judicial, 
and straightforward speeches do not carry an even greater 
influence with the public, than the witty and sometimes 
rather imprudent addresses of Lord Salisbury. It is true 
that Lord Hartington would generally rather not speak than 
speak, and that the House of Commons may be supposed 
to serve as a needful stimulus to induce him to break 
silence. But the sense of public duty is far stronger in 
Lord Hartington than any desire to answer an opponent ; 
aud we believe that even when he becomes a Member of the 
House of Lords, he will speak as much as public duty 
requires him in that assembly, and far oftener on public 
platforms than he is able to speak now. The provocative 
taunts of the House of Commons hardly stir him at all. 
It is only his political conscience which sets him in motion, 
and his political conscience he will possess still. We 
grant freely that the House of Lords as a political assembly 
has lost in importance of late years. So has the House of 
Commons, at least as compared with the mass meetings in 
drill-halls and amphitheatres. But it is also true that indi- 
vidual Members of the Upper House, who are brought before 
the public by the commanding position which they take in 
that assembly, exert a far greater influence on the general 
public by what are called their extra-Parliamentary 
utterances, than they used to do in the days when the 
opinion of the House of Lords was almost as large a factor 
in legislation and administration as the opinion of the 
House of Commons. 





THE ZOLLVEREIN OF THE CENTRAL POWERS. 


HEN Wordsworth had remarked that he walked 
three times round the house before breakfast, and 
that Achilles dragged Hector three times round the 
walls of Troy, he added, with his usual caution and sin- 
cerity: “That isn’t a joke, but something might be made 
of it.” In the same way, the Anti-Protectionist Press of 
Germany, Austria, and Italy seem inclined to declare that 
though the system of Commercial Treaties which has 
been negotiated between the Central Powers is not Free- 
trade, something may be made of it. And though 
we are not inclined to be quite as hopeful about the new de- 
parture as the Continental Free-traders, we are willing to 
admit that something has been gained, and that the present 
attitude taken up by the Triple Alliance and its satellites, 
isa great deal better than the bullet-head Protectionism of 
France and the United States. The high Protectionist 
doctrine in its crude form is simply: ‘ Sell as much as you 
can, and buy as little.” This principle governs the McKinley 
Tariff and the new minimum tariff of France. The most 
elaborate precautions are taken to stop every chink through 
which the wicked foreigner might thrust his contaminating 
wares. Manufactured. articles are to be kept out because 
their import injures the manufacturer, raw material 
because its introduction hurts the farmer. For example, 
in France, rough Spanish wine meant to be doctored into 
claret at Bordeaux is kept out lest the vine-grower should 
suffer; while in America, leather is taxed for fear that 
the bootmaker should neglect the farmers’ native hides. 
Obviously a system which goes so far as to pick out 
four or five countries, and permits something like Free- 
trade with them, is better than this. It may not go far 
enough, but it is better to take one step than to take none 
at all. Under an arrangement like the present, which sets 
upa sort of Central European Zollverein, there is always 
the possibility that country after country may be added to 
the League, till virtual Free-trade is established throughout 
the world. Besides, when countries get accustomed to 
trading more or less freely with one or two of their neigh- 
bours, they are apt to wonder whether it would after all 
be so disastrous to extend the process a little further, 
and let in the rest of mankind. But this frame of mind 
18 the stuff from which Free-traders are made. 

It may seem at first sight strange that the able statesmen 
who negotiated the various treaties between Austria and 
Germany, Germany and Italy, and Austria and Italy, and 
those between these States and the smaller Powers con- 
cerned, did not, when they had got so far on the Free- 


who are inclined to argue thus, ignore the political 
character of the new treaties.. Political, not economic, 
considerations played the chief part in the arrangements. 
In truth, what the Central Powers desired to do was 
to cement their own alliance by material ties, and to 
hold out inducements to smaller States to join their 
combination. It was as if a ring of big business men who 
wanted to keep the control of a city in their hands, were 
to agree that they would give a preference to each other’s 
goods, and that if certain of the smaller traders wanted to- 
come into the combination, they might, the big men being 
fully aware that if the small men took the business 
advantage, they would never think of acting except in a 
friendly way in town politics. Unquestionably the main 
idea of the treaties is to cement the Triple Alliance, and te: 
hold out trade advantages which may induce the smaller 
Powers, notably Spain, Switzerland, Servia, Holland, 
Roumania, and Bulgaria, to fall into line with Germany, 
Austria, and Italy. If these little Powers once eat the 
salt of preferential treatment, they may be relied upon 
to stand by the Triple Alliance; for nations, like individuals, 


seldom take a benefit without feeling that they must do- 


something for it ;—there is not one man in a hundred who 


could take £10,000 as a free gift from a friend and retain: 


his entire independence. The new treaties mean, then, for 
France not merely economic isolation, but a political isola- 
tion still more complete than that which has existed up 
tillnow. The Continental Powers have ranged themselves 
in a circle round her, as a pack of apes range themselves 
round a dog or other animal which they desire to destroy 
or overawe. It is true that outside the circle stands 
Russia, and that her hearty alliance may make up for what 


but who knows whether Russia really means to stand by 
France, or is only using her as a set-off against Germany ? 
But be that as it may, we cannot feel that the conclusion 
of the new treaties and the prospect of a series of fresh 
adhesions to the Triple Alliance—that is what joining the 
Zollverein will really mean for the smaller Powers—bode 
good to the peace of Europe. The more completely Europe 


crystallises into two distinct parties, the greater the danger. . 


While the European alliances remained in a state of flux, 
there was a certain amount of pliability in the situation, and 
adjustments and compensations were possible which dis- 
tracted the minds of the nations. When once, however, 
sides are definitely taken by the hitherto doubtful factors, 
there is nothing left to do but to fight,—at least, that, we 
fear, will be the feeling of the peoples made desperate by the 
pressure of army expenses and the conscription. Suppose 
the Zollverein Powers were to discuss the question of 
lightening the burden of taxation, and were to consider 
the possibility of disarmament. At once they would be con-- 
fronted with the question of how to induce France to dis- 
arm. But to ask such a question might lead to an imperative 
invitation to disarm, and to enter the Zollverein; and that 
would, of course, mean war. No; the negotiation of the 
treaties is not a guarantee for peace, unless we are to 
assume that the patience both of France and of the Powers 
that are mounting guard over her is inexhaustible. Possibly 
it may be much greater than we suppose, and no doubt the 
dread of the untested conditions under which the next war 
will be fought is very great ; but we can hardly expect that 
this will indefinitely prevent the nations from seeking 
deliverance from their present burdens,—they dread opere- 
tions, but do not fear them so much as wasting tumours. 
Before we leave the question of the new Zollverein, we 
desire to say a word or two on a question which we believe 
arises in many Englishmen’s minds whenever they are 
strongly reminded of the fact that the whole of the Con- 
tinent is given up to the Protectionist idea, and that when 
a commercial treaty is made, it is always regarded as an 
exception to the true doctrine, only allowed for political or 
other non-economic reasons. But this being the fact, the 
Englishmen of our thought ask: ‘Is it possible that we 
are all right, and that the most popular and wisest states- 
men on the Continent are all wrong? We can see no 
flaw, we admit, in the Free-trade argument, but that not- 
withstanding, is it not absurd to suppose we are so much 
wiser than our neighbours?’ No doubt there is an apparent 
difficulty here, but we believe the explanation is as follows. 
If a foreign statesman of high intellectual calibre were 
pressed, he would say: ‘Iadmit that if you think only 





trade road, go a little further, and agree upon tariffs | of wealth-producing and of making a country rich, Free- 


Which should be revenue-tariffs only. Those however, | 





trade is the best policy. If, however, you regard a nation, 


France has lost elsewhere, and may redress the balance ;. 
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not as a fortuitous concourse of corn-eating, cloth-wearing 
atoms, but as a State, Free-trade is to be condemned. In 
a healthy State you want independence,—that is, you want 
the nation to be self-sufficient as regards the necessary 
food and manufactures. Again, you want it diversified as 
regards population and occupation. You don’t want it all 
peasants, or all hewers of coal, or all sailors, but some of 
each. Now, in many countries, though not perhaps in 
England, you can only have these conditions by the help of 
Protection. Protection, in fact, is a material sacrifice made 
by the nation in order to obtain moral advantages. If, 
too, Protection is well managed, this material sacrifice 
may be very small, and, indeed, hardly perceptible.’ 
That, we believe, is the sort of apologia which the Con- 
tinental statesman offers for his action. It is ingenious, 
but, unfortunately, it can be proved to be fallacious. 
Free-trade could never produce the results predicted, for 
the very good reason that national characteristics and 
inherited proclivities are too strong. English land will 
not go out of cultivation under Free-trade, though possibly 
the cultivation of old heath-land may have to be abandoned. 
A population, again, unless in cases of famine, will stay 
at home because it likes its home, and in spite of an 
economic disadvantage. It is willing to pay for the 
pleasure of living in a particular place. There is another 
proof of the fallaciousness of the defence of Pro- 
tection with which we are dealing. Within the Ameri- 
can Union there is a whole Free-trade world. Now, 
according to the theory propounded by our ideal Con- 
tinental statesman, the country ought to be split up into 
industrial sections, and to be devoid of any mixture 
of industries. One State ought to produce one thing, and 
nothing else. Yet, as a matter of fact, there is plenty of 
diversity of industries, and no one State monopolises any 
one product. No doubt there are certain districts which 
stand first in coal or iron or cotton, but there is nothing of 
the kind forecast by our ideal Protectionist. Let us take 
a concrete example. The fact that great manufacturing 
industries exist in the Eastern States, and existed long 
before the settlement of the Far West, ought, according 
to the Protectionist theory, since East and West trade 
freely, to have rendered it impossible for any manu- 
facturing industries to grow up on the Pacific slope. 
Yet what are the facts? Instead of the West re- 
maining a dreary expanse of farms and mining-camps, 
because there was no Protection to foster its infant 
industries, it has developed all the diversities of employ- 
ment that are deemed healthy in a nation. The City of 
Denver, for example, without any tariff to shelter it from 
the East, has grown into a great manufacturing centre, 
and is thus a standing proof of the absurdity of the fears 
that are propagated as to the terrible moral effects of 
Free-trade. In truth, neither Protection nor Free-trade 


directly affects the morale of States. Protection produces” 


a waste of wealth, while Free-trade prevents waste; that 
is all that can be safely affirmed. The question at issue 
is one of economics, and must be fought on economic 
grounds. 


THE POSITION OF CHINESE CONVERTS. 


Slane extraordinary compact among the Secret Societies 

of Hunan, published in the Times of Tuesday, 
deserves the attention, not only of all politicians, but of all 
who are interested in the problems of the human mind. 
Hunan is the province south-west of Petchili—the Imperial 
province of which Pekin is the centre—and from it are 
said to be drawn most of the soldiers in the Chinese regular 
army, or, at all events, the soldiers upon whom the Viceroy 
of Petchili, Li Hung Chang, the most powerful Minister in 
the Empire, habitually relies. The province has always 
been a seat of disaffection to the Mantchou dynasty ; it is 
honeycombed with Secret Societies, and it has recently 
been the scene of repeated outbreaks against Christians, 
stirred up, it is declared, by this “agreement,” or rather, 
proclamation. The document has, of course, been drawn 
up by literati, probably students disappointed in the 
examinations for office, who are in China, as sometimes in 
Europe, the leaders of opposition; but it is intended, of 
course, to be, and has been, at once irritating and popular. 
The line taken by its authors to excite the people is a most 
singular one. They are probably moved themselves in the 





main by that mingled hatred and dread of Europeans and 
European influences which more or less actuate all Asiatics 
except the Japanese; but it is the superstition of the 


people to which they appeal, in a burst of invective against 
Christianity to which we have seen few parallels, so furious 
is it and so unreasoning. Unlike the agnostic students of 
India, who when they attack Christianity do it with some 
pretence to understanding its Founder and his doctrines, 
they simply rave, call it the religion of “ the hog Jesus,” 
—of all conceivable terms of abuse, the one revealing 
most ignorance of Christ or Christianity, and evidently in- 
tended as a foul name for the sacramental bread, “ the flesh 
of Jesus,” which they accuse the converts of habitually 
eating. They order the people to “expel from the pro- 
vince,” which means to slay, all persons who have been 
“bewitched” by this religion, or if they be so numerous 
as to form a clan, then to boycott that clan, refuse to 
marry them, decline to serve them, and shut them, 
and all who may tolerate them, out from even studying 
for the examinations. As a native convert, unlike a 
European trader or teacher, cannot be known by his ap- 
pearance, they propose a “ test” which, curiously 
enough, is almost identical with the one employed by 
the Roman Magistracy during the eras of persecution. 
The suspected convert is to be haled to the temple, 
and there ordered “to sacrifice to the spirit of the 
most holy and ancient teacher, Confucius;” and if 
he will not do it, which the writers evidently consider 
certain—an overwhelming because accidental testimony to 
the genuineness of the conversions—he is to be dragged 
away to his ancestral temple, and “severely dealt with” 
by his clan, a treatment well understood by the populace to 
imply death by mob-violence. It may be, fear the writers, 
that officials will interfere, for officials are known “ to have 
blinded their hearts, lost all conscience, and renounced 
allegiance to the most holy and ancient teacher, Confucius.” 
The Emperors themselves, they allege, with a clear 
reference to a recent edict or decree of toleration “of our 
(? of tle present) dynasty, have submitted themselves to 
the pig-goat-devil religion, constraining the people to follow 
the foreigners, to change to devils, and to worship guilt and 
sin.” Well, ‘these fellows,” including the Emperor, will find 
it difficult to escape chastisement, “for we have sworn not 
to follow the foreigners, or become devils, or worship the 
hog.” Then the foreigners may intervene; but if they do, 
the whole people will exterminate them, and if any die in 
the work, the clan—this is intensely Chinese—“ will provide 
money for their funeral rites, and the support of their 
parents, widows, and children.” 


The whole production, in the wildly unreasoning inten- 
sity of its loathing for all Christians, and especially Chinese 
Christian converts, will strike many of our readers as too 
absurd for notice, a mere outpouring of stupid abuse; but 
we fear there is more in it than that. It was written by 
men who knew the populace well, and it was followed bya 
series of murderous outrages both in Hunan and Mongolia. 
The union of national hatred with a sort of religious horror 
is no new thing. It is visible in all the early Roman per- 
secutions, which were ordered and carried out by men at 
least as cultivated as the Chinese literati ; it is revealed in 
many of the Middle-Age persecutions of the Jews, who 
were always, like the Christians in China, accused of 
monstrous crimes; and it comes out, even in our day, in 
all the narratives by eye-witnesses of the outrages on Jews 
in Russia, where the officials who could prevent them are 
educated men, and with at least a tincture of Christianity. 
It is not three centuries since the Japanese, whom 
we now think so mild and gentle, slaughtered out the 
whole Christian population of Japan, reckoned at more 
than fifty thousand; and the Japanese then were at 
least as civilised—that is, as advanced in the arts and 
in municipal government—as the Chinese are now. The 
Babis of Persia are massacred even now in Persia, with 
the full consent of the priesthood ; and the Persians are 
far more educated and more civilised than the Chinese. 
We greatly fear that the loathing expressed in the agree- 
ment, a loathing almost lunatic in its fury, is real; and that 
the Christian converts are hated with a ferocious hatred, 
which exists always, but has recently got loose from somé 
habitual restraints. Why it has got loose, we do not pre- 
tend to know, though there is sense in the suggestion that 
the literati have ascertained that Europe is divided into 
hostile camps, and have consequently lost much of their 
dread of the foreigner’s intervention ; but it has got loose. 
The Chinese representatives in Europe naturally talk of 
exaggeration; but none of the accounts really deny the 





wholesale massacre of Chinese Christians in the recent in- 
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surrections, though they do deny the outrages on women. 
Missionaries, especially the Roman Catholic missionaries, 
who have no wives or children to protect, do not fly without 
grave reason ; nor do Chinese roughs break out sporadically 
over whole provinces for any local quarrel. In our belief, 
there is serious ground to apprehend one of those wild out- 
bursts of mingled hate and fear which have from time to 
time disgraced Mongolian history, ending possibly in a 
universal massacre, not of the “foreign devils,” but of the 
unhappy “ pig-goat-devils,” the Chinese converts who 
refuse to worship the spirit of Confucius. Just such a 
massacre, also committed by Mongolians, produced in 
1874 the French invasion of Tonquin. That would be a 
horrible tragedy for our time to record, and Europe, if 
it has the power without too great a sacrifice of still 
higher interests, ought to prohibit its occurrence. It 
has compelled the Chinese to admit missionaries, and 
has undertaken, therefore, at least some sort of responsi- 
bility towards Chinese converts. Clearly there is only 
one method of doing that work, and that is, to con- 
vince the Chinese Government itself, that whatever the 
danger, or whatever the consequences, it must for its own 
sake, and to avoid coercion, protect its Christian subjects. 
Except in the ports, and in a few great riverine towns, 
Europe has not the power to protect them directly; but it 
can, and it must, make the native authorities do their 
duty. That it is doing this, appears from the tremor of 
the Chinese Government; the peremptory orders issued 
to the Viceroy of Petchili, who, moreover, lives at 
Tientsin, within the reach of fleets; and the consequent 
despatch of soldiers to Mongolia, who are said to 
have extirpated one body of insurgents; but protection 
must be made a steady policy. We cannot have the risk 
of a war with China, or of a grand massacre of Christians 
every five years. Europe, it appears from the latest 
accounts, is not disunited about that, France and Germany 
working heartily together ; and while Europe is united, the 
Chinese Government will yield. We have been somewhat 
doubtful hitherto of the policy of making it yield, lest 
anarchy should supervene; but anarchy itself can hardly 
be worse than an enormous massacre, with its attendant 
horrors, of converts, who, after all, owe their change of 
opinion to teachers whose action is protected by formal 
treaty. There is something shocking in abandoning men 
who, by the confession of raving enemies, are as ready to seal 
their faith with their lives as ever were the martyrs of old. 
One was inclined to doubt, most unjustly, but perhaps not 
unnaturally, the reality of Chinese conversions; but the 
“agreement” of the Secret Societies is sufficient to clear 
away many mists of prejudice. The Chinese Christian con- 
verts may not be exactly like Englishmen, or Belgians 
either, but the foes who order them to be murdered admit 
that, even to escape murder, they will not deny their faith ; 
and that isa far advance towards true Christianity. “ Offer 
sacrifice to the Emperor, and you are safe,” said the agents 
of the Roman persecutors. ‘Sacrifice to the spirit of 
Confucius, and you shall go,” say the spokesmen of the 
Secret Societies. It is something to know, in this age 
of universal doubt, that in a country like China, where 
all men are secularists, Christian teachers have convinced 
Chinamen so thoroughly, that sooner than recant, or 
indicate recantation by an act which to themselves, from 
their early training, must seem almost holy, they will 
accept violent and painful deaths. How Christians can 
regard them without compassion, we are at a loss to con- 
ceive, or how they can hold it wrong to employ the strength 
of civilisation in their defence. There seems, however, to 
be no doubt as to the action of our representatives in 
Pekin ; and there will be none, we trust, as to the approval 
of Parliament. 


MR. GOSCHEN AND DR. CAMERON. 


R. GOSCHEN’S spirited defence of himself at 
Glasgow against the ignorant financial attacks of 

Dr. Cameron,—one of the ultra-Radicals of Parliament, 
with an influential Scotch journal at his command,—will 
be of considerable use in the country constituencies, if it 
ever reaches them, for it is clear, simple, and unanswerable. 
Any more absurd allegation than that Mr. Goschen’s re- 
duction of interest on the National Debt was effected at 
the expense of the widow and the orphan, can hardly be 
conceived. It would be just as true to allege that every 
increase of the sums spent on education or on increasing 
the efficiency of the Courts of Justice, is effected at 











the expense of the widow and the orphan. Of course 
there are certain widows and certain orphans who re- 
ceive less than they otherwise would receive because 
the interest on the Debt has been reduced, and there 
are also certain widows and certain orphans who have 
less to spend than they otherwise would have, because 
the taxation raised for the purposes of education or 
the Courts of Justice is increasing. There is no pos- 
sible economy which can be effected without some one 
suffering, and no expenditure, however useful, which 
can be effected without some one having less to spend; 
but then, other widows and other orphans gain both 
by the economies and by the expenditure, if the 
economies and the expenditure are well-considered and 
wise, and the widows and orphans who gain by the saving 
of interest on the National Debt, and the widows and 
orphans who gain by the efficiency of our education and 
the efficiency of our Courts of Justice, are much more 
numerous, and usually much more in need of help, than 
the widows and orphans who happen to suffer by a reduc- 
tion of our national indebtedness and an increase of our 
wise expenditure on the most useful of all the depart- 
ments of the State. If ever the police were abolished, some 
widows and some orphans would be the richer for the 
saving, but most widows and most orphans would be all 
the poorer. Dr. Cameron cannot know what he is about, 
though he misleads people who suppose him to be both 
wise and benevolent only because he attacks the Govern- 
ment and calls himself a friend of the people, when he 
talks nonsense so silly and mischievous as this. 

It is the same with the charge against Mr. Goschen that he 
oppresses the poor by taxing cheap tea, cheap tobacco, cheap 
beer, and cheap spirits as heavily as dear tea, dear tobacco, 
dear beer, and dear spirits. As Mr. Goschen triumphantly 
replies, what does it matter whether the poor man pays as 
high a tax as the rich on his tea, tobacco, beer, and spirits, 
if he pays none at all on any other article of consumption 
while the rich man pays income-tax which the poor man 
does not pay, assessed taxes which the poor man does not 
pay, stamp-duties which the poor man does not pay, and 
house-duties which the poor man does not pay? The 
equality of sacrifice is made up, not in these particular 
articles, but by the taxes on a number of other items 
of expenditure with which the poor man has nothing at all 
todo. Is it unjust to a little boy to exact from him just 
the same labour in three of his classes as is exacted from 
the big boy, supposing the big boy has four more classes 
to prepare for, from which the little boy is altogether 
exempted? You might as well raise a cry of injustice 
against a child being worked as hard as a man, on the 
ground that the same work is exacted from him durmg 
two hours of the day which is exacted from the man 
during eight hours in the day. As Mr. Goschen shows, 
the reason why ad valorem duties are not imposed, so 
that the man who buys a poor article would pay less in 
proportion than the man who buys a costly article, is 
not for any reason involving questions of justice, but 
because it implies a great interference with commerce, a 
great restriction on trade, to impose ad valorem duties 
which require an investigation at the Custom House as 
to the exact quality of all the different kinds of tea and 
tobacco and spirits that are consigned to importers in this 
country,—a practice by which all sorts of industries lose a 
great deal more than the consumers of cheap articles would 
gain. Besides, as it is much easier to make the balance 
even by letting the poor and rich pay the same duty on 
some of their articles of consumption, while the rich are 
saddled with a number of imposts with which the poor 
have nothing in the world to do, there is no injustice in 
the case. It is, indeed, in the interest of the poor man 
that ad valorem duties should not be imposed. How many 
porters and tide-waiters would lose their work if com- 
merce were embarrassed by ad valorem duties, nobody 
could easily compute. It is far better to render the 
modus operandi of the Custom House simple, and to 
rectify the balance by taxing the well-to-do when 
the poor are not taxed at all, than to strike at the 
resources of a great many poor men in order to establish 
an elaborate system under which the poor man’s tea and 
tobacco and spirits would pay a great deal less than the 
rich man’s tea and tobacco and spirits. Dr. Cameron does 
not understand what a mischief he would do his clients the 
poor by establishing the system which he ignorantly advo- 
cates. Besides, as Mr. Goschen points out, the proposal to 
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let the poor man get drunk at less cost than the rich 
man, would certainly not be received with enthusiasm by 
the party which fought so passionately against the 
Licensing Bill of last year. As Mr. Goschen happily said, 
the notion of devoting his spare £2,000,000 to “ assisted 
intoxication” instead of “assisted education,” cannot be 
pronounced a very happy one in the sense of the Glad- 
stonian Party. We should like to hear what Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson would have to say to the proposal to make the 
poor drunkard’s path down-hill easier than the rich 
drunkard’s,—to accelerate the former’s degradation, and 
retard the latter’s. Would it not be regarded as a deadly 
eonspiracy against the virtue of the poor? Would not 
any Chancellor of the Exchequer who had lent himself to 
such a proposal, be spoken of as the special tempter and 
debaucher of the poor, and would he not gain for himself 
an unenviable notoriety as one who not only favoured the 
rich by putting special difficulties in the way of their 
vices, but removed all the turnpike-gates from the broad 
road leading to the destruction of the poor, in order that 
they might rush down it with the utmost precipitation P 
It is clear that Dr. Cameron, although he is a very 
hostile, is not a very judicious critic of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s finance. He not only forgets all the benefits 
Mr. Goschen has conferred on the poor, his reduction of the 
tea and tobacco duties, his large reduction of the cheaper 
house duties, and his imposition of special duties on the 
well-to-do,—like the special succession-duty on the de- 
volution of large properties,—his various additions to 
the stamp-duties, as well as the impulse he has given to 
Free Education and to technical education; but he com- 
plains of him for not doing what would embarrass trade, 
lower the demand for labour, and above all smooth the 
descent of the poor drunkard. Yet this is the friend of 
the people, the Radical who declaims against the Chancellor 
-of the Exchequer for the favouritism with which he treats 
the rich taxpayer! Injudicious and ignorant Radicalism 
-eould hardly manage to lay itself open to a more 
crushing reply. 





M. DE FREYCINET AND THE CHURCH. 


TYNHE debate in the French Senate on Wednesday dis- 
poses for the time of all thoughts of reconciliation 
between the Conservatives and the Republic. Doubtless 
the Government could not have taken any other tone than 
that which characterised the Ministerial speeches. They 
have made their bed, and all they now have to do is to get 
what rest they can on it. Inthe present position of French 
. parties, no Republican Cabinet could appear subservient to 
.the Church without risking instant defeat in the Chambers. 
-Consequently, all the tact and skill of the Government 
ought to have been directed to the avoidance of occasions 
on which any question of subservience could arise. Under 
the circumstances, M. de Freycinet had no choice but 
to appear defiant; but this does not relieve him of 
the blame of creating the circumstances which laid 
this necessity upon him. It would have been difficult 
enough to heal the breach between the Church and the 
Republic if no fresh cause of offence had been given on 
either side. As it is, there has been fresh cause in 
abundance on both sides, but the ultimate responsibility 
for this state of things lies on those who set the example 
ef giving it. The French Bishops did not begin 
the present quarrel, though some of them showed 
themselves very ready to take it up when it had begun. 
Nothing in the incident of the French pilgrims called 
for M. Falliéres’ circular. There was no fear that 
it would be repeated, and the Italian mob were 
so very much more in the wrong than the Frenchmen 
they attacked, that the Italian Government might safely 
have been trusted to let the incident drop. It was of his 
own free will that M. de Freycinet acted, or allowed him- 
self to be induced to act, and all that has happened since 
is consequently his doing. If he was driven into saying 
what he said on Wednesday, he himself applied the whip. 
There is no need to examine closely either his speech 

or that of M. Fallitres. They are of the kind which 
any one who has watched the course of French politics 
for the last few weeks could have written out before- 
hand. The Government, said the Minister of Worship, 
had only taken up the challenge offered it by certain 
Bishops. He did not add that this Episcopal challenge 
had been provoked by a previous challenge thrown down by 


the Government. The Concordat and the Code, he went 
on, furnished sufficient means of repression in the shape 
of stoppages of stipends. He did not add, that if that 
prospect of pacification to which he referred at the opening 
of his speech is not to be completely clouded over, this 
whole system of petty annoyances ought to be abolished. 
The clergy, under the Concordat, receive certain salaries— 
mostly very small ones—and render in return certain 
services. The Government has no right to make the 
further condition that they shall render these ser- 
vices in a certain spirit. The Bishops, said the Minister, 
are the subordinates of the Government, and as such 
they will not be allowed to trespass on politics, or 
to issue objectionable catechisms. As a matter of fact, 
the trespassing on politics has mostly been done by 
Cardinal Lavigerie in the interest of the Republic, for 
the letter of the Archbishop of Aix, however open to 
criticism on other grounds, related not to politics but to 
matters ecclesiastical. The right to go to Rome when the 
Pope summons them, or when they themselves desire it, is 
to a Roman Catholic Bishop a right that he cannot give 
up. The exercise of it does no harm to the French Govern- 
ment, and the denial of it certainly does no good. 
Indeed, it conflicts with the Minister’s own distinction 
between the government of souls, which belongs to the 
Church, and the government of the country, which be- 
longs to the State. On the Roman Catholic theory, the 
Bishops are only the deputies and representatives of the 
Pope, and any measure which interferes with freedom of 
intercourse between the Pope and his subordinates, is an 
interference with the government of souls. 

M. de Freycinet bad the advantage over M. Fallitres in 
being preceded by M. Chesnelong. When a Senator 
advocates the revision of the Army Law and the Educa- 
tion Law, the Minister to whom it falls to answer him is 
at once supplied with a good stock of commonplaces. M. 
Chesnelong’s peace M. de Freycinet described as tantamount 
to capitulation. The Republic which the Church is willing 
to put up with is not the Republic as it is, but a quite 
different Republic. The laws M. Chesnelong denounces 
will never be repealed, and if the Church does not accept 
them of her own free will, she must be made to accept 
them by force. From this point, M. de Freycinet’s tone 
became decidedly more hostile than M. Fallitres’s had 
been. Possibly M. Chesnelong’s announcement that 
religious peace was not to be expected from the present 
Cabinet had brought home to him the necessity of keeping 
friends with the Left. If the existing laws are inadequate, 
new laws must be made. The Government can no longer 
go on in the path of conciliation. It must be more reserved, 
and if necessary, more severe. One method of repression 
after another will be tried, and when the Government has 
exhausted its powers, it will come to Parliament for more. 
If the result is to make separation of Church and State 
inevitable, the responsibility will fall on the clergy. 
These declarations of the Prime Minister have quite a 
heroic sound. They are the proclamation of a new Kultur- 
kampf. It isa pity that M. de Freycinet could not have 
paid a visit to Prince Bismarck before making them. He 
will not, indeed, go to Canossa, as Prince Bismarck did, 
because a French Minister does not stay in office long 
enough to have the undoing of his own policy. But some 
successor of his will go to Canossa, if quietly dropping 
useless hostility to a power which has no wish to be 
other than friendly to established Governments can pro- 
perly be so described. The only result of M. de 
Freycinet’s speech will be to convince the French Con- 
servatives that they have nothing to expect from him in 
his present mood. But there is nothing of the Mede or the 
Persian about M. de Freycinet; and when the immediate 
purpose of his speech is served, he will quite possibly be 
found impressing upon the clergy that words are best 
eaten by the man who spoke them. 

For the moment, however, M. de Freycinet breathes fire 
and fury against the Church. He would not hear of a 
more gently worded resolution proposed by M. de Marcére. 
He accepted an order of the day to which he had con- 
formed his speech beforehand, and now stands before the 
country as commissioned by the Senate to use the powers 
at his disposal, and if necessary to ask for new ones. 
Probably, indeed, the fire and fury are no more than 
breath. They will not greatly enter into M. de Freycinet’s 
acts, because he hopes that his objects will be secured if 





they are seen to animate his words. Why he shouldattach 
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so much importance to this object, itis hard to say ; but the 
best explanation will perhaps be found in a parallel 
between politics and the Stock Exchange. It is no use to 
be guided in the buying or selling of shares by what they 
will be worth in the long-run. The consideration which 
weighs with the broker or the jobber is what they will be 
worth next settling-day. It may seem unaccountable that 
M. de Freycinet should deliberately wreck the prospect of 
reconciling the Independent Right to the Republic, 
and so withdrawing from the Royalists what has all 
along been their best card. But if we stood in M. 
de Freycinet’s place, and saw with his eyes, we should 
perhaps realise that his survey of the future is very 
much more limited than we imagine. He is not looking 
to the position of the Republic years hence; he is 
looking to the position of his own Cabinet later in the 
Session. He knows that though the Radicals may be few, 
they are active; whereas the Conservatives, though they 
may be many, are sluggish. He knows, too, that the 
Radicals are much better at bearing malice than the 
Moderates, and that the good-will of the Church can 
always be regained by a Minister, whatever his ante- 
cedents, who is prepared to concede a few essential points. 
Considerations of this kind naturally suggest to a hand- 
to-mouth Minister the wisdom of guarding against the 
immediate danger, of disarming the enemies who are 
likely to attack at once, and trusting to time and chance 
to give him the means of disarming those who will attack 
him by-and-by. A French Minister has not the weapon 
of dissolution. If he is beaten in the Chamber, he 
has no choice but to retire from office and wait till 
the next election replaces him in power. But he 
cannot be at all certain that the next election will 
do him this service. French Ministers are not accus- 
tomed to take their turn of opposition; to be out of 
office seems to them the same thing as being forgotten. 
Whatever strength the Moderate Republicans have in the 
country, they have very little in Parliament ; and a Minister 
who cannot go to the country when he will, is compelled 
to think much more of Parliament than he does. of the 
electors. This would be true even if M. de Freycinet were 
sure that the electors, could they be appealed to, would 
support the Moderate Republicans against the Radicals ; 
and judging by previous elections, it is not perhaps won- 
derful if he is very far from feeling confident even on this 
head. 


THE PROGRESSIVES OF THE LONDON COUNTY 
° COUNCIL. 


E are rather sorry for the “ Progressives” of the 
London County Council. The majority of them 
sincerely desire the improvement of London, and a great 
many of them possess the ability which would enable 
them to improve it; while their main contention is a per- 
fectly reasonable one, or at least one which reasonable men 
can defend. It is open to any one to argue that London, 
from its vast extent and huge population, so entirely beyond 
that of any other city, ought to be split into many cities, 
and governed by many Municipalities. As, however, that 
policy has been abandoned, it is hardly open to any one to 
argue, in an age of democratic institutions, that London is 
the better for not possessing a municipal government. The 
experiment must be tried sooner or later, and tried through 
a representative body elected very much as the London 
County Council now is. A second “House” repre- 
senting the freeholders may be added, as a necessary 
check; or the Lord Mayor may be elected by direct 
vote, and invested, as everywhere in America, with 
the power of veto; or serious expenditures may be 
“referred,” as in so many Cantons of Switzerland, to 
the ratepayers voting en masse ; but, whatever the improve- 
ment, substantial power must be confided to a central 
representative body. There is no escape from that con- 
clusion, except through an assertion that the democratic 
principle is a failure, which is not yet demonstrably true ; 
and this is all that the Progressives as a party want to 
affirm. If the Council were a Municipality, as it wishes 
to be, a great many of their proposals would be in har- 
mony with precedent, and reasonable or otherwise mainly 
according to their details, which would be licked, by debate 
and opposition and fighting in Committee, into practicable 
shape. There is nothing monstrous in the Municipality 
Wishing to control the police, as it does in Edinburgh or Bir- 
mingham, or to supply water or manufacture gas, or even to 











control the tramways and public vehicles,—that is, the in- 


ternal methods of communication. We doubt all those pro- 
posals, because we dread confiscation, and jobbery concealed 
by London indifference to its own government ; but they are 
proposals accepted over half the world. Unfortunately, the 
Council is not a Municipality, but only a municipal body ; 
and partly because it is irresponsible, partly because it is im- 
patient, and partly because it has never felt the chastening 
effect of a dissolution, many of its proposals, or rather, the 
proposals made within its walls, are apt to be very wild. 
The faddists are not half snubbed enough, and are allowed 
very often to stand before the country as the whole 
Council. The extreme purists, for example, never did any 
harm except to make themselves a little ridiculous from 
the best of motives, the Council going on with its work 
with little regard to their opinions; but half England 
believes that the Council is Puritan to the bone, 
Puritan, that is, in the sense which “ Hudibras” was 
written to ridicule. Nor would the Council, we believe, 
as a body, when it came to the point, pillage the 
freeholders, who hold a great many more votes than 
the Progressives fancy; but because of the language 
of a few hot-heads, Parliament probably believes that, if 
the Council had but the powers it claims, all immoveable 
property in the Metropolis would speedily be ‘“ munici- 
palised ” in Mr. George’s sense. The Extreme Progressives, 
in fact, like the Extreme Radicals, talk so much, that the 
body in which, under an accidental election by inexperienced 
voters they seem, and only seem, to possess so much weight, 
has to bear all the effects of the laughter and unpopularity 
they provoke. 

The worst example of this condition of affairs is 
the production published on Tuesday as the programme 
of the Progressives for the government of London. There 
is no evidence that the party adopts it, and still less that 
the Council approves it; but it is quoted everywhere as 
“the Progressive Programme,” it is not repudiated, and 
it is probable that it will cost the Progressives all their 
seats, and give us, what we do not in the least want to see,. 
a simply reactionary County Council. The document is put 
forward by the London Liberal and Radical Union, but it 
has apparently been drawn up by some wild politician 
who, partly out of enthusiasm and partly out of a hope of 
catching the Labour vote, has allowed every separate: 
faddist—not belonging to the purists, who are rigidly 
excluded—to add his special suggestion or dream. Such: 
a list of proposals probably never was placed before a 
community. It exhausts the mind merely to read them, 
and it would take half a generation, instead of three 
years, to carry out the ideas which they suggest. There 
is hardly an interest in London which is not attacked, 
including the general body of ratepayers; for it is pro- 
posed that the Council shall be made absolute over assess- 
ments,—that is, it shall be able to increase taxation as it 
pleases, while concealing the increase by means of new 
valuations. The Council is to municipalise the water- 
supply, either by introducing alternative pipes, or by taking 
over the existing undertakings “‘ at a price corresponding to 
their depreciated utility.” In other words, the Council is. 
to break through a statutory monopoly, and then, when it 
has nearly ruined its proprietors, is to annex their property 
at the price to which it has by its own act reduced the selling” 
value. The Council is also to regulate at its discretion the 
price and quality of gas, and either to provide an alternative 
supply, or to take over the existing one at a price “ fair to 
the ratepayers,’ and to them alone. The Councillors are to 
establish markets throughout London, “ without regard 
to existing monopolies ;” and to create new docks, or take: 
over existing docks,—we may presume, also on ratepayers’ 
terms, or will it be terms favourable to dock-labourers ? 
They are to buy up the tramways, to take possession of 
the parks, and to provide in the latter music for the 
people. They are to reduce rates on all tramways, subways, 
and railways in London; to “regulate” all arrangements 
as to hospital, infirmary, or other medical aid; to erect 
and manage municipal common lodging-houses ; to charge 
a proper quota of London expenses upon the owners of 
rent and ground-values; “to create a municipal death-duty ;” 
to rate vacant houses and unoccupied land; and finally, 
for the list grows interminable, are to refuse to contract 
with any firm which does not concede an eight-hours day 
and pay Union rates to all its workmen. 

It will be seen at once that many of these proposals con- 
travene the simplest principles of justice, that others leave 
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the burdened taxpayers of London at the mercy of the 
Council, and that others really involve municipal work- 
shops to be set up by the Council, because private firms 
refuse to contract with it under rules which would involve 
minute supervision and almost hourly interference. If 
they were serious proposals, they would raise long and 
weighty discussions in Parliament, and in all probability 
rend political parties; but then, they cannot be serious. 
They must, on the internal evidence, be the work of 
extreme men among the Progressives who are impatient 
of all restraint on improvement, and especially of all 
restraint arising from lack of means. They are probably 
not the plunderers the Times designates them, or, indeed, 
bad people at all; they are only ideologues who, seeing a 
good end to be attained, forget, in their eagerness to obtain 
it, both morality and the character of ordinary human beings. 
It is, however, most unlucky for the Progressives that their 
Left Wing should have been allowed to put forward sucha 
programme, and that it should remain unrepudiated. The 
municipal election is now nearly at hand, and the Pro- 
gressives, already ridiculous through their foolish treatment 
of the grave question of music-hall morals, and unpopular 
through the additions they have promoted to assess- 
ments, and distrusted because of their suspected tendency 
to Socialism, will now be held guilty of having accepted 
this unjust and foolish programme. They will find the 
strongest powers in London in active instead of passive 
hostility to their party, and will, we venture to predict, be 
crushed at the polls, in part on unjust grounds, as 
no party in London ever has been yet. The enthusiasts 
to whom their mistakes are due, trust, we do not 
doubt, to the Labour vote; but the kind of labour they 
appeal to does not influence elections. The six hundred 
thousand householders who do, are for the most part 
men with the “London tone,” who hardly ridicule and 
never rage at rhetorical rubbish, but, passing it tranquilly 
by, vote for that programme which is least viewy, and can 
be most economically carried out. London can be moved 
by emotions, sometimes very foolish emotions, for a 
moment; but it is, when it has time to think and an elec- 
tion before it, the soberest city in the world. As such, it 
will reject the Progressives, because they have permitted 
extreme men to misrepresent ideas many of which are 
just, and could, with patience and labour and a fair con- 
sideration for rights secured by statute, be slowly worked 
out to the general benefit of the community, which, how- 
ever, when they are worked out, will not reap one ear of 
corn except through hard labour and much exposure to 
uopleasant weather. 








THE ROYAL BETROTHAL. 

HERE is only one primd-facie objection to the betrothal 
announced on Monday, and that is a rather dreamy 

one. It would be better, as a counsel of perfection, if de- 
scendants of George III. did not intermarry. The rule would, 
however, though perfectly sound in itself, limit the choice of 
the reigning family to an exceedingly narrow circle, and in 
the present instance it may, we should imagine, be safely 
broken through. If any human being has escaped the dreaded 
taint, it is the good-humoured, sensible, and healthy Princess 
Mary of Cambridge; the Prince of Teck stands by blood out- 
side the magic circle; and the bride is declared on all hands 
to belong to that excellent section of English young ladies 
which has profited by the modern system of hygiene, and can 
ride, walk, possibly swim, with something of energy as well 
as grace. For the rest, the choice of the Duke fulfils the 
two grand conditions which make a Royal betrothal popular 
in this country. Those conditions are,—first, that there 
shall be personal choice in the matter, without which no 
marriage succeeds except by accident; and secondly, that it 
shall not be injurious to the great interests of the State. The 
Continental idea that a Sovereign may dispose of his children 
and sisters in marriage as he pleases, if he can only plead a 
public motive for the arrangement, is always immoral, and 
usually unwise, as witness the two great historic instances of 
our time, the marriage of an Austrian Princess to one Bona- 
parte, and of an Italian Princess to another. But while we 
fully acknowledge that, we shall not acknowledge that a 
Prince or Princess in succession to a great Throne has absolute 
right of free selection. There are duties superior even to 
love, and those who gain so much from the reverence 
of the people are bound to keep that reverence even 








in their marriages. If they must marry far beneath them, 
as the Archduke Henry of Austria and Prince Oscar 
of Sweden in our own time have done, let them give up 
their claim to the rank which involves for them unbearable 
obligations. The people have no right whatever to dictate a 
choice to King Cophetua ; but they have a right to refuse to 
acknowledge the beggar-maid as Queen. That is the real 
justification for the principle of the Royal Marriage Act, 
which, though the prerogative conferred by it may not always 
have been wisely exercised, is a necessary protection to the 
Throne. Monarchy has a strong vitality within it; but it 
certainly would be weakened if the heir to a throne could 
marry a dancer—a dowager-King did that—or what would be 
infinitely more likely, a girl with abounding millions derived 
from doubtful speculation, and a habit of talking slang. We 
should admit to the full the right of the heir of the Bourbons 
to remain unmarried, but not his right, in the present temper 
of France, to shatter a dynasty, supposing it in possession, by 
marrying a German Princess. The Duke of Clarence and 
Avondale has chosen a bride whom by universal rumour he 
wishes for, and she is a lady within the succession to the 
British Throne,—rank surely sufficient for anybody, even the 
Prince by whom in the course of Nature that throne must 
inevitably be filled. There is something in birth as society is 
now constituted, but a descendant of Cerdic through a line of 
fifty Kings is a fitting bride for any potentate on earth. In 
the face of that unquestioned pedigree, the objection that the 
Prince of Teck is not quite technically “ Royal,” if it ever 
was raised, seems silly; and it is clear, from the German 
Emperor’s congratulations, that it has not been raised in the 
only quarter where a hesitation could even in the world of 
courtly etiquettes have been of the slightest moment. Of the 
Princess all tongues speak well, and we only regret that, as 
money will not be asked for, the usual Parliamentary ratifica- 
tion of the alliance will be only a complimentary form. The 
time, too, is singularly opportune, the illness of Prince George 
having reminded us all that, though there are plenty of 
descendants of George III., the descent of the throne in 
the male line from the Prince of Wales is by no means 
sufficiently protected. An accident might give us a Duff 
dynasty. 

We notice that many contemporaries dwell on the fact that 
the “Princess Victoria,” as it appears the future Duchess 
will be styled, is English, as another recommendation of the 
marriage; and we wonder whether that argument is correct, 
—that is, whether a Queen-Consort taken from the country 
of her husband’s birth is likely to be a more popular and 
more useful head of society than a lady taken from a foreign 
Court. The weight of pure reason—we are just now setting 
aside any argument from affection, which may exist in either 
case—is by no means all on the side of the fellow-country- 
woman. Asarule, she would come of a great family; but a 
family of subjects, and that family standing behind the 
Throne, would, especially in Continental Courts, be watched 
with a jealousy, and even malignity, sure in the end to 
reflect upon the Queen-Consort herself. Every movement of 
that family would be watched and criticised, and even if they 
did not push, as they would be tempted to push, they would 
be perpetually suspected of pushing. The Queen-Consort. 
too, would lose, unless exceptionally beautiful and gifted, the 
whole advantage of the Brahminical separateness which 
modern Europe, wisely or foolishly, concedes to the Royal 
caste, and would find that equals grudged to an equal a place 
so entirely outside competition. The wife of King Amadeo, 
a lady of whom even her enemies spoke with respect, was 
literally driven from her throne by the discourtesies of the 
female grandees; and though they were grandees of Spain, 
Spain is hardly more rigid in adhering to etiquette than the 
courtly class throughout Europe, who, though they cannot 
make a Queen popular, can make popularity excessively 
difficult of achievement. They alone are round a Queen, and 
they all have tongues. Distance is sometimes an element 
in grandeur, and the distance of the foreign lady, who is also 
Royal, can always be preserved. Of course, if grandeur 1s 
needless, and every Court is to resemble that of the Citizen- 
King—who was internally always Bourbon, and tolerated all 
those promoted traders with a more than Spanish though 
carefully concealed contempt—that argument falls to pieces; 
but grandeur is more required in constitutional than in abso- 
lute Monarchies. If our own ever goes down, it will be 
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because of some of those struggles about money which have 
always, because alike of their sordidness and their compre- 
hensibility, interested the populace and helped to vulgarise 
thrones. On the other hand, that distance involves an 
enormous loss of social power. No really foreign lady 
bred in a Court—that is, unaccustomed to a great variety 
of classes immediately around her, can quite understand 
a foreign people, or possess quite the influence, the beneficial 
influence which springs of that comprehension. Maria 
Theresa could do anything with the Viennese, because she 
was Viennese too; while her daughter, Marie Antoinette, 
with all her stately qualities, could not extort the simplest 
liking from the Parisians, who turned even her ease of manner 
before her misfortunes began into a cause of reproach. The 
Queen-Consort who belongs to her husband’s country may 
have, and sometimes has, besides the respect of a Court, the 
love of a people, and may easily become the most popular 
woman within her husband’s dominion. That is actually 
the case with the Queen of Italy, who is as Italian 
as her husband, and probably comprehends Italians even 
better. The most popular Queen-Consort who ever lived, 
Louisa of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, wife of Frederick William ITI. 
of Prussia, was in race, tongue, and mental habitude, of her 
husband’s country, as much a German as he in every respect, 
though not as completely Prussian. It is not, indeed, the 
custom of the German Royal families, who are supposed to 
set the fashion to all Royalties, to marry out of Germany, 
which finds a majority of wives for her own dynasts as well 
as for the rest of the world, a fact which we do not doubt 
increases that household feeling, as of relatives to a distin- 
guished head, which is the special peculiarity of German 
loyalty. It never marked the loyalty of Frenchmen, deep 
though that once was, or of Austria outside the Hereditary 
States; and until our own Queen’s time, with the exception of 
an interval in the reign of George III, it has been wanting 
here. No Queen-Consort of the Hanoverian House has, 
therefore, been popular, though one governed the State for 
years through a Minister whom she, and not her husband, 
chose. We should say, on the whole, the position was easier 
to the native-born Princess, if only she is unencumbered by 
esurient relatives; and our children perhaps may see in the 
Princess Victoria an English Queen-Consort who reverses 
most precedents both of England and France, and draws from 
her people some of that love which in Germany has clung 
like a tradition to the name of the great Prussian Queen, but 
which, it is strange to remember, has never attached to the 
wife of an English King. Queen Mary II. was not Queen- 
Consort, but Queen herself; and in the long list of English 
Kings’ wives, not one can be said to have been beloved. 





THE JAPANESE ON EARTHQUAKES. 

HE long letters in the Times of Tuesday from the scene of 
the Japanese earthquake of October 28th, which con- 
tinued for many successive days, give a very remarkable 
account of the earthquake itself, and a still more remarkable 
account of the bearing of the Japanese population under that 
terrible calamity, by which many thousands of lives were lost,— 
eight thousand at least,—while twice that number were injured, 
and nearly half-a-million of people were made homeless and 
desolate. A scientific observer at the very centre of the ruin 
declares that some years ago he reported the existence of 
enormous holes underneath the soil of the region round Gifu 
to which no bottom could be found, and in his opinion the 
earthquake has shaken down the mountain into these enormous 
cavities. From October 28th up to November 9th the shocks 
had continued, though not in their first violence; and in the 
twenty hours preceding the despatch of the mail of November 
9th, there had been no less than seven hundred and thirty 
earthquake shocks, or about thirty-six in the hour, more than 
one in every two minutes. The whole surface of a district 
which one report calls five hundred square miles, and another 
calls twelve hundred square miles, had been broken into earth- 
quake waves, the buildings being mostly ruined, a great host 
of fires having broken out, and the population being very 
naturally afraid to remain under anything more solid than a 
tent. Yet, amidst ruined reads, shattered bridges, and land- 
Scapes with submerged mountains, and all the familiar features 
obliterated ; amidst crushed or dying relatives, extinguished 
homes, vanished wealth, and great discomforts of exposure to 
cold and rain, without any assurance that the end of the 





calamity had been reached, and that more and worse conse- 
quences were not to follow, the Japanese population are 
reported as enduring their disaster with an equanimity and 
cheerfulness which in Europe would certainly have been 
wholly impossible,—laughing over their own momentary 
panics, adapting themselves frankly to the new situation, the 
elders devoting themselves to any fragment of their former 
business which the earthquake had left still possible to them, 
and the children playing quietly “with improvised toys on 
ruins which might be the grave of their parents.” 

Now, we should like to know what we ought to think of all 
this serenity amidst overwhelming disaster. Ought we to 
admire and imitate it, or to regard it as denoting a type of 
character deficient in strength and intensity? The Japanese 
certainly did not bear their calamity as any Englishman 
even of the lightest calibre would have borne it. They 
showed much more pliant and elastic minds, minds much less 
gravely bewildered, much more easily adapted to the new 
exigency; hearts unwilling to dwell on the hopes that had 
vanished, or the terrors which threatened them; grief that 
admitted of very easy distraction; resignation that was hardly 
resignation, so penetrated was it with that easy elasticity 
which forgets loss in new interests, and shrinks instinc- 
tively from the larger desires of the past to the scale 
of hope and want which is all that the conditions of 
the present justify. This surely is the typical temperament 
for ephemerals. Ought not the creature of an hour to 
be satisfied with his hour, to let go his larger expectations, 
directly those larger expectations lose their reasonable 
aspect, to contract his wishes with the contracting scale 
of his anticipations, to avoid sedulously any brooding 
over wrecked visions, to admit gladly every glimmer of 
possible enjoyment, to laugh where laughter is possible, 
to dry readily the momentary tears,—in a word, to check 
every disposition which yearns after what is permanent 
and enduring, in the midst of a life so fragile and insecure ? 
Ought we not to encourage a transience of the affections in 
perfect harmony with the transience of the objects of those 
affections ? Should it not be a sign of wisdom to drop with- 
out regret what is so often and so unexpectedly snatched from 
us? to admit without self-reproach the easy consolations of an 
infantine temperament ? to extemporise with amiable alacrity 
the toys which may distract our thoughts from forms which 
have suddenly vanished into the abyss? Is there any sagacity, 
any vestige of wisdom, in trying to love on a grander scale 
than the ephemeral conditions of our life warrant? Should 
we not set up the Japanese before us as examples, and try 
like them to interrupt useless spasms of grief by light, 
humorous laughter, and to forget in the little rippling dis- 
tractions of grotesque incident those fond hopes which so 
easily fade away? In one word, what is the justification fir 
a being so transitory as man, placed amidst conditions so 
changeful and inconstant, trying to breathe the air of eternity, 
and to live the life of . fidelity, cometancy, and unswerving 
purpose ? 

No doubt our modern agnostics ought to deduce such an 
ethical philosophy as this from their evolutionary creed. It 
seems childish to reject everything like permanence in the 
universe from their creed, and yet to foster those affections 
and emotions of human nature which aim at a spirit entirely out 
of keeping with the ephemeral character of human phenomena. 
Yet we may be quite sure that, whether or not any such attempt 
to praise mutability and pliancy and transience of feeling 
as the true wisdom of humanity be seriously made, it will not 
succeed. Poet after poet throughout the ages has testified to 
something in man that will not endure such a creed. Shake- 
speare, who of all the human interpreters of character knew 
man best, bore witness that— 

“ Love’s not Time’s fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 

Within his bending sickle’s compass come, 

Love alters rot with his brief hours and weeks 

But bears it on e’en to the edge of doom— 

If this be folly and upon me proved 

I never writ and no man ever loved.” 
And amongst all the greater nations of the earth, all those 
which have fixed the standards of human thought and 
action, there has been more and more of growing deprecia- 
tion for this easy and flexible character that takes its law 
from mutability, and bends easily to the storms of fate. 
There was a nation in the ancient world which was well- 
nigh as subject to earthquake as Japan itself. Its great 
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lyrics, while they praise him “who made the round world so 
fast that it cannot be moved,” are full of the terrors of 
these great convulsions, which move earth to its founda- 
tions. They are always questioning the hills why they 
display so changeful a mind: “Why hop ye so, ye high 
hills?” They are always depicting the phenomena of 
the volcano and the earthquake: “God is our hope and 
strength, a very present help in trouble: therefore will we not 
fear, though the earth be moved, and though the hills be 
carried into the midst of the sea; though the waters thereof 
rage and swell; though the mountains shake at the tempest of 
the same.” But the great teaching of that people was the 
fixity of the eternal purposes, and the fitness of man to enter 
into those purposes, and to lean upon one in whom “ there was 
no variableness or shadow of turning.” The Japanese, no 
‘doubt, are very ready impressionists, and their high artistic 
qualities are due to the pliancy of their temperament, the ease 
with which they reflect the varying emotions of the moment 
as it flies. But impressionism is not the lesson of life, 
though it is one of the great secrets of the vivacity of Art. 
Even in Art the object of true impressionism is to catch 
the moment in which the essential nature of a thing or 
character shines out, and so to fix the aspect of it which 
is truest and most permanent. And even Art loses its 
significance where there is no such permanent essence to seize 
and portray, where there is no sacred art, as it is called,—in 
other words, no “ white radiance of eternity” with which to 
contrast the varying colours and flying shadows of human 
joy and grief. Japan will doubtless yield in time a very 
delicate and exquisite form of human character; but the 
Japanese must learn to muse and brood and fix their 
hearts on that which remains in its serenity above the 
‘driving clouds of human destiny, before they will take 
their place amongst the great peoples who have con- 
tributed their full share to the moulding of man. LEarth- 
quakes may seem very curious ingredients in the moral training 
which goes to give stability and fixity to human character; bat 
asa matter of fact, the Mediterranean has been more the centre 
of earthquake than any other part of the European world ; and 
the Mediterranean produced the Roman race, who did more 
than any other ancient race to fix the belief in human law, 
and to raise the ideal of human constancy. The Jews, no 
doubt, did far more to raise the heart to the conception of 
eternal love and immutable purpose; but then the Jews, too, 
were disciplined by the most terrible experience of the muta- 
bility of human possessions and human joys. The more 
mutable was the world around them, the more keenly they 
seemed to pierce the enveloping cloud, and to saturate them- 
selves with the vision of an immutable will :—“In my trouble 
I will call upon the Lord, and complain unto my God. So 
shall he hear my voice out of his holy temple, and my com- 
plaint shall come before him, it shall enter into hisears. The 
earth trembled and quaked ; the very foundations also of the 
hills shook, and were removed, because he was wroth. There 
went a smoke out of his pisscncc, and a consuming fire 
out of his mouth, so that coals were kindled at it. He 
bowed the heavens also, and came down, and it was dark 
under his feet. He rode upon the cherubims, and did fly; 
‘be came flying upon the wings of the wind. He made 
darkness his secret place, his pavilion round about him 
with dark water, and thick clouds to cover him. At the 
brightness of his presence his clouds removed, hailstones, and 
coals of fire. The Lord also thundered out of heaven, and 
the Highest gave his thunder, hailstones and coals of fire. 
He sent out his arrows, and scattered them; he cast forth 
lightnings, and destroyed them. The springs of waters were 
seen, and the foundations of the round world were discovered, 
at thy chiding, O Lord! at the blasting of the breath of thy 
displeasure. He shall send down from on high to fetch me, 
and shall take me out of many waters.” No truer description 
could be found anywhere of what has just been happening in 
Japan. Yet these most terrible phenomena of earthly muta- 
bility not unfrequently become the school of perseverance 
and the discipline of steadfast faith. At all events, it is not 
by impressing lightness and changefulness on man that the 
changefulness of Nature generally works. The transitoriness 
of life seems to lead human beings to that which is not transi- 
tory. Levity often melts like snow before the hurricanes of 
change. 





THE TEMPER OF ANIMALS. 
T® old theory that animal good-temper might be 
accounted for on the ground that animals are sensible 
of pleasure and pain, but not of advantage and disadvantage, 
was only a half-truth, for animals are subject to jealousy, and 
jealousy is the direct result of a feeling of personal disadvan- 
tage. But it draws attention to the fact that occasions for 
disagreement in the case of most animals are rare and unusual. 
Questions of domicile are almost the sole ground of discord in 
the animal world, with the exception of the fierce dissensions 
raised at pairing-time, and even in the last case combat is 
only general in the case of polygamous animals. Deer fight 
more fiercely than wolves, and wild sheep than lions; and though 
there is, or was, an eagle in the Zoo which was caught locked 
in the talons of another eagle wher fighting in the spring, the 
fiercest birds are usually friendly with their own species, and 
while ruffs and black-game fight like gladiators for their 
wives, the eagles and the peregrines as a rule mate in peace. 
Proximity, the severest trial to human temper, seldom ruffles 
the animal mind, and different species live in harmony together, 
each seeming, as in the case of the owls and the prairie-dogs, or 
rooks and starlings, rather to prefer than shun the society of the 
other. The choicest spots for homes are naturally the source of 
warfare among birds, and other animals frequently fight for 
the possession of some favourite breeding-place. Badgers and 
foxes which have shared the same earth during winter often 
fight for sole possession in the spring, when the fox invariably 
wins, a result which would} hardly be expected from the 
relative physique of the two animals. But such quarrels are 
only for the sake of rearing ‘their young, not for selfish 
reasons ; and even apprehended pressure on the food-supply 
rarely excites ill-will, except in the case of the largest carni- 
vorous birds and animals, which require a. wider range 
for hunting, and drive their young to other districts. The 
rodents and ruminants are less jealous; and that strong social 
and gregarious instinct which the existence of ill-temper as a 
permanent characteristic would inevitably destroy, keeps them 
together in peace and harmony. They love society, and not 
the least marked difference between the temperament of 
animals and men, is that animals do not by mere contact 
irritate each other,—a positive and not unimportant com- 
pensation for the absence of the gift of speech. 


Since occasions of difference are so few, nothing but the 
assumption of an ancient and inbred malignity in animal 
minds, such as the author of “Three Men in a Boat” sup- 
poses in the case of fox-terriers to have been due to a double 
dose of original sin, could justify the view so generally held 
that animals are, as a rule, ferocious and ill-tempered, a 
notion summed up in Mr. Burnand’s conclusion in “ Happy 
Thoughts,” that most of the creatures with which he came 
in contact in the country were, “ when not dangerous, always 
very uncertain.” The exact contrary would be nearer the 
truth. Animal temper is naturally pacific, equable, and mild. 
Bad temper is the privilege of more highly organised natures ; 
and the mild resentment of the placable tiger finds its 
development in the apoplectic fury of the mandril and the 
measured malice of mankind. WHorace’s suggestion, that 
Prometheus added to the ill-temper of man the strength of a 
mad Hon, must be taken literally, The general law of good- 
nature in the animal world makes the exceptions all the more 
remarkable. Quarrelsome species appear among a friendly 
tribe, just as an ill-tempered individual does in a kindly species. 
The ruminants are a most peaceful race, yet deer are savage, 
and soisthat handsome Indian antelope the nylghau. A tame 
stag is a very dangerous pet, and even the beautiful roebuck 
has been known to kill a boy in a wild fit of rage. But the 
fiercest and most vindictive of all, with the exception of the 
Cape buffalo, is the South African gnu, which never loses its 
ill-temper when tamed, and always remains among the few 
dangerous animals which the keepers at the Zoo have 
to deal with. Hardly less ill-tempered are the zebras and 
the wild asses, which suggests that human mismanagement 
is not entirely to blame for the occasional ill-temper 
and obstinacy of mules and donkeys. To the ill-tempered 
species we may add the camel and the two-horned black rhino- 
ceros. The last is really ferocious, charging down on any 
creature, man or beast, without provocation, and capable 
of inflicting mortal wounds even on the lion, the elephant, or 





its own kind. But among all the larger creatures of the 
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animal kingdom, it is difficult to find more than a dozen 
species which are, as a class, ill-tempered, unless we include 
gll those carnivorous animals which exhibit a certain ferocity 
in the capture of their prey. But it will be found that, apart 
from this law of their being, such animals are not, as a rule, 


either ill-tempered or malicious. On the contrary, their 
natural bias is towards good-nature, and it may be inferred 
that the fierceness exhibited by them when actually striking 
their prey, is rather a gradual development from a particular 
wecessity than an essential part of their nature. The good- 
humonr of the lions and other felide was well illustrated by a 
scene at the Zoo a few weeks ago. The young lion from Sokoto 
was much intent on breaking in the iron shutter which 
separates the house it now occupies from its former quarters 
next door. Apart from the very proper wish to assert a 
right to its former domicile, it had the irritating stimulus 
supplied by an ill-tempered and decrepit old leopard 
which was growling on the other side of the shutter, 
and even went so far as to insert one of its longest 
teeth into the crack between the shutter and the wall, 
as a reminder to the lion of what was waiting for it on 
the other side. The lion was striking constant heavy 
blows on the door, and was so intent on its occupation as to 
disregard the call of its keeper. The keeper quietly attracted 
its attention by pulling its tail !—and the lion at once desisted, 
rubbed its face against the keeper’s hand, and lay down to be 
stroked, patted, and have its mane caressed. A very beautiful 
puma close by exhibited all the pleasure of a friendly cat at 
being stroked, and the tiger from Turkestan allowed itself 
to be fondled like a big dog. 

That good-tempered races contain very ill-natured indi- 
viduals, raises the difficult question of temperament. A good 
authority on horses, Mr. Mayhew, endeavours to show that ill- 
temper among them is accidental, not innate. In his work, 
“jibbing” is shown to be due to brain-disease, shying to 
defective vision, and temper to the mismanagement of man. 
There is much truth, but also much error here. Those best 
acquainted with the nature of domesticated animals know how 
greatly the temperaments of individuals differ. Take, for 
instance, the case of three highly bred young Jersey heifers, 
of which the writer has watched the up-bringing from their 
earliest days. They have never been frightened or struck; 
they have not even heard a rough word from their earliest 
days, even when they jumped the garden-fence and browsed 
on an apricot-tree. One is as gentle and domesticated asa 
vell-bred cow can be, the others are ready with their horns 
at any or no provocation. The same is true of horses: some 
are so ill-tempered that they will kick or bite at any living 
thing that comes near them. It is as impossible to trace these 
dislikes to any known cause as it is to find a reason for the 
antipathy which cows have for hares. However great our 
diking for horses, we cannot deny that some of the best 
thoroughbreds are revengeful, quarrelsome, and liable to fright- 
fully sudden fits of rage. No doubt this evil temper is often 
accompanied by splendid qualities of endurance. Chestnut 
horses, which have generally the most uncertain tempers, are 
perhaps the most high-couraged. But courage and temper 
are not always allied; and temper and human management 
are not necessarily connected. ‘Bendigo’ and ‘Surefoot’ 
were both trained in the “Seven Barrows” stable by the late 
Mr. Jousiffe, who always avoided any severity of treatment, 
and never ran his horses “light.” Each as a three-year-old 
won a great race, ‘ Bendigo’ the Cambridgeshire, ‘ Surefoot’ 
the Two Thousand Guineas. Both carried off the Eclipse 
Stakes at Sandown, worth £10,000, later in their career. Yet 
‘Bendigo’ had a perfect temper, while ‘Surefoot’s’ is well 
known to be ferocious. ‘Bendigo’ would train himself, and 
however well he ran in trials on the White Horse Hill, his 
wainer knew that he would do still better on the race- 
“ourse. In his last race, when he was just beaten when 
carrying a crushing weight, Watts gave him one stroke 
of the whip. But the horse was doing all he could 
and the jockey did not touch him again. In the stable, the 
ig brown horse was almost as friendly with strangers as he 
was with his devoted attendant, “Bendigo Pat,” and the 
sane has seen no prettier sight than that of his trainer’s 
‘ttle daughter hugging “dear old ‘Bendy’s’” nose. The 
tes had the courage and gentleness of a knight of romance. 
Surefoot,’ on the other hand, under identical treatment, was 
dangerous in the stable, and savage even when running. In 








the actual race for the Derby, he tried to bite the jockeys on 
the horses in front of him, and when being put into the horse- 
box for the journey, gave more trouble than a Marcian bull. 
Yet this savage temper was not accompanied by unusual 
courage and endurance, and in severe races the even-tempered 
‘ Bendigo’ was his undoubted superior. ‘ Peter,’ another race- 
horse noted for his stubborn obstinacy, once gave an interesting 
object-lesson in temper as between man and horse, at Ascot. 
The horse fought with his jockey (Archer) for twenty minutes 
at the post, but the indomitable good-humour of the jockey 
won. When the flag fell, the horse went off with a rush, but 
stopped in the middle of the race to kick. Archer neither 
moved nor struck him, and ‘ Peter’ then went on like the 
wind, and won! But horses of this temperament are the 
exception, not the rule; and the success with which we have 
developed power and courage, without producing animals like 
‘Cruiser’ or the celebrated ‘General Chassé,’ of whom his 
owner, Mr. Kirby, the dealer, who sold largely in Russia, used 
to say that “the Emperor Paul was nothing to him,” is one 
of the triumphs of domestication. The union of reckless 
courage and habitual ferocity is rare in the animal world, and 
the general law of good-nature remains absolute and unques- 
tioned. 





MR. BEERBOHM TREE ON THE DRAMA. 

URING the last few years, we have become a much more 
theatre-going people than we formerly were, and this 

new tendency on our part has caused no little stir and excite- 
ment among those who provide that form of amusement. The 
owners of the rival booths in our Vanity Fair are occupied in 
beating their drums with great energy, in order to attract our 
attention and convince us that their several shows are quite 
the best and the most worthy of our patronage; and in their 
eagerness to secure custom, it must be confessed that they have 
become rather unduly noisy. Their cries are so confused, and 
the pretensions that they put forward on behalf of themselves 
and their art are so curiously varied and contradictory, that the 
unfortunate theatre-goer may well be forgiven for being rather 
confused himself as to what it is that he goes to a theatre to see. 
He is called upon to decide between the rival claims of the 
actor-manager, the dramatist-manager, and the capitalist- 
manager. He is requested to think whether he goes to the 
theatre to be instructed or amused. And if he confesses 
to the belief that he goes to the theatre for instruction, he is 
deafened with all kinds of conflicting cries as to the best 
manner of conveying that instruction. It is pleasant, in 
the midst of all this din, to listen to the voice of a gen- 
tleman who acts so well and speaks so sensibly as Mr. 
Beerbohm Tree. Ina lecture delivered before the Playgoers’ 
Club at the beginning of this week, Mr. Tree—who, we sup- 
pose, comes under the head of the “actor-manager ”—exposed 
for the benefit of his audience what he called “Some In- 
teresting Fallacies of the Modern Stage,”—fallacies which have 
been chiefly promulgated by actors and authors themselves in 
their eagerness to advance the cause of dramatic art. For 
his part, Mr. Tree professes to regard all these noisy and 
heated discussions with satisfaction, because it is only by 
strife that great things can be accomplished. That, of course, 
is from the actor’s point of view; but it is difficult for the 
general public to view them in the same philosophical light. 
Tf, however, the strife is in any way a measure of the great- 
ness of the ultimate accomplishment, the future of the English 
stage ought to be very great indeed. We are not much con- 
cerned with the fallacies which Mr. Tree undertakes to expose ; 
we should have thought it was sufficiently obvious to every 
one that dramatic force was a more necessary quality than 
literary excellence in the written play, or that a play should 
be rather actable than readable. But when Mr. Tree puts 
forward a plea for more idealism and less realism in dramatic 
art, we are more interested. To use his own words, “so long 
as men are men and women are women, so long will they look 
to art to hold up to them that flattering mirror in which they 
can see themselves idealised.” This he says in answer to the 
admirers of Mr. Ibsen, who seem to think that the mirror 
should rather distort and magnify the imperfections, than 
flatter the beauty. “I believe that it is still the function of 
art to give us light rather than darkness. Its teaching should 
not be to prove to us that we are descended from monkeys, 
but rather to remind us of our affinity with the angels. Its 
mission is not to lead us through the fogs of doubt into the 
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fozs of despair, but rather to point, even in the twilight of a 
waning century, to the greater light beyond.” Now, in spite of 
the somewhat stagey language in which it is couched, and that 
delicious piece of nonsense, “the twilight of a waning cen- 
tury,” Mr. Tree’s view of the aim and nature of dramatic art 
seems to us a much more pleasant and commendable one than 
that of those who wish to frighten us into virtue by hideously 
caricaturing our vices,—assuming for the moment, that is to 
say, that the drama has a mission of instruction, though that 
is a pretension which we are not altogether disposed to admit. 
There are mirrors and mirrors; some that reflect faithfully, 
others that flatter, and others, again, that distort and exag- 
gerate. If the mirror is to be held up to the face of Nature, 
we had rather that it reflected the beautiful than the ugly 
side, and that it flattered rather than distorted the features. 


What people are pleased to call realism nowadays, is, for 
the most part, distortion of what is ugly and disagreeable. 
So far from realising Nature, they idealise its ugly side by 
making it appear more prominent and more monstrous than 
it really is. It is but a cheap method of giving a spurious air 
of fidelity and vraisemblance to a work of art, by investing it 
with an ugliness which contrasts most strongly with the 
idealised beauty that is admittedly unreal. The true realistic 
drama can only be seen in our houses and in our streets, where 
it is played every day of our lives. No author or actor would 
dare to put such realism upon the stage, for it would be 
dull and deadly beyond all words. We admit willingly that 
pure idealism, that has no touch of Nature or reality in it, 
would be almost equally dull. Granting, then, that the 
mirror must not be exactly faithful, and that it must idealise 
Nature to a certain extent, surely there is some force in Mr. 
Tyee’s contention that it is better to idealise what is beautiful 
than what is ugly. As a specimen of modern realism, 
Mr. Tree instanced Thérése Raquin, which he described as 
*‘yather the work of an impassioned photographer than of an 
imaginative artist,” a description which does not appear to 
us to be a very happy one, because photography implies a 
certain fidelity of reproduction which, to our mind, is simply 
wanting. As we have already said, it is far easier to get 
credit for fidelity of portraiture by caricaturing than by flat- 
tering; but the caricature is generally infinitely less like 
the original than is the flattering picture. Of Therese 
Raquin we will not speak; but we will take for example 
two works of Ibsen’s, Hedda Gabbler and Ghosts. We do not 
pretend to know whether these plays fairly represent Scandi- 
navian life or not—we trust that they do not—but they have 
been acclaimed in England by Englishmen as the last word of 
dramatic art and realistic truth. In both of these plays a 
most studious effort has been made to keep the language of 
the various characters in as ordinary and commonplace a tone 
as possible; in this matter, at least, there is a certain super- 
ficial appearance of reality preserved; but apart from that 
outward appearance, would any sane man contend that 
either the plots or the characters faithfully reflected any 
life outside that of a lunatic asylum? Take the monstrous 
character of Hedda Gabbler, is it not an abnormal and 
idealised picture of such wickedness as is never seen in real 
life, because no human being could attain to it? The 
heroine of the old-fashioned drama, the Colleen Bawn 
for instance, in her extraordinary goodness, nobility of 
character, and long-suffering patience, was not a particularly 
faithful type of the class that she was meant to represent ; 
but however much the picture may have been idealised in the 
nobility and beauty of her person, it was every whit as faith- 
ful and as true to Nature as the picture of Ibsen’s heroine. 
There is an old Bulgarian legend to the effect that St. 
Methodius converted to Christianity Bogaris, King of Bul- 
garia, by means of a picture in which were portrayed all the 
pains and penalties of hell: wherefore the good Methodius 
became the Bulgarians’ patron-saint, and similar pictures con- 
tinue to adorn the porches of their churches unto this day. St. 
Methodius was evidently an Ibsenite. The followers of Ibsen 
maintain that his works render invaluable service to art and 
virtue by horribly depicting the other side. We do not want 
to be converted by the theatre at all; but if we did, we should 
prefer being led towards virtue by scenes of heaven to being 
driven from vice by a picture of the other place. Why is it 


that the actor and the dramatist have conceived the idea that 
they are missionaries? Mr. Tree, in the course of his lecture, 


ments, told a very pleasing story of an epileptic house-painter 
who had applied to him for a part, and who displayed before 
him a printed testimonial as to his fitness as an actor. The 
testimonial consisted of a cutting from the police news—for 
the gentleman had had his misfortunes—in which it was said 
that “the prisoner,” the painter in question, “ conducted his 
own case in a highly dramatic manner.” As a testimonial, it 
left much to be desired. But, after all, what kind of testi. 
monial could the actor produce to show his fitness as a 
preacher? Surely the one has as much mistaken his vocation 
as the other. 

Curiously enough, on the day following Mr. Tree’s utterances, 
Mr. Edmund Gosse delivered a lecture upon “ Ibsen and his 
Critics.” Mr. Gosse certainly owes Ibsen some reparation for 
the manner in which he has translated one of his plays into. 
English; but the lecture, which he delivered apparently with 
the best intentions, was more likely to increase his debt 
than to acquit it. He thinks the fact that the work of 
Ibsen has been a matter of lively discussion in England 
lately, is a conclusive proof that his reputation in Europe 
was made long ago. “We English were always the last 
to be moved by a new thing from the Continent of Europe, 
and that we had become familiar with this name was 
proof positive of its diffusion.” Mr. Gosse’s experience of 
the Continent must be extremely limited, if that is really 
his belief. However, he rejoices that Ibsen’s fame has at last 
reached us, and takes great credit to himself on that account; 
though whether he attributes this happy state of things to an 
unsuccessful attempt upon his part to review Ibsen twenty 
years ago, or to the fact that Mr. Toole burlesqued him yester- 
day—it is rather difficult to understand. For Mr. Gosse is 
sometimes rather obscure, and when he is not obscure, he is 
wont to be rather irrelevant. All that we.can gather is that 
Mr. Gosse believes Ibsen to be a dramatist of a very high order, 
“who had a long score of neglect against his countrymen 
and countrywomen ;”—with which explanation we will be 
content to leave him, though we might suggest that it is 
rather hard that we in England should be expected to take an 
interest in the way in which Ibsen pays off old Scandinavian 
‘grudges. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE OLD BIBLE AND THE NEW. 


[To THE Epiror oF THE “ SPecTaTOR.’’] 
Si1r,—Some time ago you permitted me to intervene in a 
discussion in your pages on the stringent and, as some of us 
thought, dangerous doctrine of inspiration advocated by Canon 
Liddon. That discussion came to an end abruptly, in conse- 
quence of his death. It was, I believe, the very last work on 
which he was engaged. 

The contention for which I argued was, that inasmuch as 
the Old Testament exists in two rescensions very different from 
each other in contents, and at issue as to statements of fact— 
namely, the Hebrew and the Septuagint—both of them cannot 
be inspired in the sense in which Canon Liddon interpreted 
“inspiration.” Secondly, that inasmuch as the quotations from 
the Old Testament in the New are almost entirely taken from 
the Septuagint, which is a translation, marked by many 
of the faults of a translation, if we are to accept Canon 
Liddon’s theory that such quotations, when made by Christ, 
give a character of plenary and verbal inspiration to the book 
from which they are taken, we must allow that the Septuagint 
is inspired, and not the Hebrew text, a conclusion which 
seems to be a reductio ad absurdum of the argument. 
I finally urged that the step taken by the Reformers 
in rejecting “the Church” in favour of “the Book” as the 
rule of faith in matters of inspiration, was distinctly retro- 
grade. When combined with the metaphysical yearning 
for some basis of opinion which should secure not merely the 
highest attainable probability, but absolute certainty, it led 
to those mechanical theories of inspiration which still pervade 
the views of some theologians, and which are so unsafe and 80 
misleading,—unsafe, because they are so easily attacked ; and 
misleading, because they tempt those who defend them to 
employ arguments which are always forced, sometimes disin- 
genuous, and nearly always compromising. I therefore 
ventured to press for a return to the earlier theory, that 
while “the Book” contains the truth, it also contains a great 
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one from th2 other is the traditional teaching of its best 
interpreters, the good and wise men who have studied it,—that 
is, in its most catholic sense, “the Church.” 

I should like, if I may, to advance somewhat further, and 
to call attention to another equally retrograde step taken by 
the Reformers which has not been so much discussed, and 
which seems to me to give an unnecessary weight to the 
destructive side of modern criticism. It has always seemed 
to me that the most inconsequent step taken by the Reformers 
was to reform the Canon. Here was a library of books whose 
authority depended very largely on its having been accepted 
by the Christian world for many generations. It contained 
books originally written in Hebrew, in so-called Chaldee, and 
in Greek,—all of them treated as their most sacred diplomata 
by the early Christians and the early Councils, and which were 
the very corner-stones of the Faith. Yet the Reformers, who 
based their polemical position on “the Book” and not on “the 
Church,” took this book in hand, and rejected from its contents 
a considerable number of works which had hitherto been 
treated as canonical. What authority they had I know not; 
what logical cénsistency they followed I know not; and those 
who defend what they did, seem to me to be obliged to concede 
that the Reformers themselves were inspired men, inspired 
with some special divine afflatus entitling them to make a 
selection of such books as they pleased, and to limit and assign 
to them, and them alone, the character of inspiration. 

A more monstrous pretension was never made. No doubt 
they had a theory, but the theory was one never recognised 
by the early Church. The theory was, I take it, that all the 
books of thé Old Testament which do not occur in an early 
Hebrew version are uncanonical. Such a theory could be 
understood in a Palestinian Jew after the fierce times of the 
Seleucid, when Hellenistic Judaism became a reproach, and 
everything Greek a thing to be avoided; and it can be well 
understood that such theories might have pervaded the 
Palestinian Jews with whom Jerome consorted; but what 
place had they, or could they logically have, among Christians, 
with whom Greek was the language of the most sacred of all 
books? And what logic was there in rejecting Greek and 
accepting that form of Aramaic commonly called Chaldee ? 
Neither of them was Hebrew. The position, it seems to me, was 
illogical and indefensible ; but it was more: it was also mislead- 
ing. It led to theories about the value and authority of books 
within the Canon, when contrasted with books without it, which 
itseems to me are untenable. It led to conclusions about 
certain books being entirely different in their mode of com- 
position and their substantial value from other books, which are 
not warranted by the evidence; and it thus led to the treat- 
ment of certain books as Africans treat their fetishes, and 
not as wise men meet truth, reverently, but face toface. It 
led, finally, to much unnecessary quaking of knees and shaking 
of heads among those who always think inquiry dangerous 
when applied to the most momentous problems of life. The 
issue seems to me to be one of more than ephemeral import- 
ance, and it is not inopportune to raise it now.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Bentcliffe, Eccles, December 1st. Henry H. Howorru. 





BROWNING’S THEOLOGY. 
(To tHe EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 

Siz,—In your helpful articl¢ on “ Browning’s Theology,” you 
quote Mrs. Sutherland Orr’s assertion that “ the possibility of 
Browning’s belief in the Christian Revelation is practically 
‘excluded’ by the fact that he insists on the uncertainties of 
faith.” Similarly in the “Life” (p. 185), she maintains that 
“he denies the positive basis of Christian belief” when he 
says “that religious certainties are required for the un- 
developed mind, but that the growing religious intelligence 
walks best by a receding light.” | 
_ Does Browning mean more than Butler means when he says 
“that the speculative difficulties in which the evidence of reli- 
gion is involved, may make even the principal part of some 
Persons’ trial,’”—persons without the “ shallowness of temper ” 
of the vulgar, and “of a deeper sense as to what is invisible 
and future,” who may yet “stand in need of moral discipline 
and exercise in a higher degree, than they would have by an 
“asy practice of religion”? ( Analogy,” II., vi.) It would 
follow that “an age of doubt,—of receding certainty,” might 

quicken” such men’s “ spiritual life.’ Doubtless Browning 
counted a dogmatic intellectual faith of less value than those 


did not fail, as he says in “ Ferishtah,” to prize men’s heads’ 
work less than hearts’ work.” But does any one suppose that 
to be inconsistent with a genuine Christian faith ? 

It is difficult to appreciate Mrs. Sutherland Orr’s distinction 
between “ Revelation ” and the manifestation of God’s love to 
man in Christ’s cross and passion, for surely such manifesta- 
tion is a revelation. How could Christ, if divine, fail to reveal 
God? And if Christ is not actually God, what becomes, for 
example, of the whole argument in “Saul”? David has felt 
the absurdity of supposing that “a man may o’ertake God’s 
own speed in the one way of love,” and this conviction that 
God’s love cannot fall short of his creature’s love, inspires the 
great words: “ Would I suffer for him that I love? So 
wouldst Thou—so wilt Thou!” Yet if Christ is man and not 
God, his death would only tend to show that, in self-sacrificing 
love at least, “the parts” do “shift,” the creature does “sur- 
pass the Creator.” It may be that all this is “ dramatic,” 
but it seems to me that an insincerity so fundamental would 
reduce the whole poem—and not this poem alone—to some- 
thing worse than elaborate trifling.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Wells, Somerset, December 8th. F. A. CLARKE. 





THE EAST DORSET ELECTION. 
(To THs EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”’} 

Sir,—You pay a just tribute to Mr. Bond, the late Member 
for East Dorset, in your paragraph describing the success of 
the Unionist Member, his successor. Last year Mr. Bond was 
driving me to take a service in the church near which he now 
lies buried. I asked him how it was that he had turned a 
majority against him of over six hundred in 1885 to a similar 
one for him in 1886. I had my own reasons for thinking that 
the constituency was not likely to be much swayed one way or 
the other by the subject of Home-rule. Mr. Bond did not 
agree with me on this point, as was perhaps natural; but in 
the course of our conversation he told me that in his canvas 
he had aimed at shaking hands with every grown-up person in 
his constituency, and that he believed he had very nearly 
succeeded in doing so. His plan was not to ask for votes, but 
to give any one who wished for it opportunity of speaking to 
him on-political matters. He told me, further, that only two 
people of the thousands he had so approached had been in the 
least rude or unpleasant, and that those two were women. 

I cannot but think that such constituencies will more and 
more be won by men of leisure and local influence who are 
willing to adopt Mr. Bond’s perfectly fair and righteous 
method of spreading the views they think right. It involves 
real hard work; but “Six days shalt thou labour” is a 
universal rule, and no man who does not work hard in some 
way deserves to represent working men in Parliament.—I am, 
Sir, &e., J. ANDREWES REEVE. 

The Vicarage, St. Just, R.S.0., Cornwall, December 7th. 





CLERICALISM IN IRELAND. 
(To tHe EpiTor oF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.’’ | 
S1r,—I observe that the Spectator of December 5th is rather 
disposed to accept an argument used by Mr. John Morley at 
Wolverhampton. “He,” you say, “asks pertinently enough 
why, if spiritual intimidation is their [Clericals’] chief weapor, 
none of the recent elections have given rise to any election 
petitions?” It should be borne in mind that the quarrel is 
between two sections of Catholic Nationalists, the Protestant 
and Catholic Universities holding aloof. The electors who 
possessed the courage and independence to bring the priests 
before the Courts were not much concerned which side won. 
In fact, the absence of election petitions is further proof of 
the far-reaching nature of the clerical terror. United Ireland 
of November 14th anticipates Mr. Morley’s question, and 


supplies an answer in the following language :— 


“ Once again the pious illiterate and the political priest have 
triumphed over the forces of Independent Nationalism. Why 
seek to disguise or hide the bitter, shameful, fatal truth? For 
the sake of our religion and of our country and of the cause of 
Home-rule, we of the National Party have smothered our feelings, 
and refrained from telling the world what are the forces that now 
predominate in Irish public life. It was a mistake. Had we faced 
the difficulty at the outset, and secured the imprisonment, with 
hard labour, of half-a-dozen priests for conspicuous and glaring 
violation of the law against corrupt and illegal practices, we 
would have had a different story to tell of North Sligo and Carlow, 
and of Cork. But we feared to let the English people know that 
the priests can to-day control the elections of five-sixths—at the 
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ment.” ‘In all such cases, the bold course is usually the wise 
course. We might have saved Home-rule at the outset if we had 
taken the plunge and prevented our clergy from forcing upon 
the English Home-rulers the conviction that Home-rule means 
the establishment of clerical supremacy in Ireland.” 
This is the view held, not only by the thirty-one Parnellite 
M.P.’s, but quite as firmly by the seventeen Unionist Mem- 
bers,—in other words, by almost one-half of the Irish repre- 
sentatives. Mr. Morley used to assure Irish Unionists that 
they could trust the independent element in Mr. Parnell’s 
party, and Mr. Parnell himself, in a Home-rule Parlia- 
ment, to protect them from priestly oppression and in- 
justice. He must now surrender that confidence. His 
appeal at Wolverhampton to the comparative feebleness 
of the clerical power in France, Italy, &c., seems to me 
wholly inapplicable to Ireland, which he does not propose 
to make independent. The argument, too, ignores the large 
Protestant element peculiar to Ireland, and the fact that the 
French Revolution weakened the clerical influence in all the 
Catholic countries of the Continent, and particularly in France. 
We do not need these more or less ingenious arguments from 
analogy when, as the Spectator justly says, “the experience 
of the last year has shown what the [Irish] priesthood can do 
to crush the minority.” We feel indebted to Mr. Morley, 
because, unlike most of his friends, he condescends to argu- 
ment. Still, it is very hard to reconcile his fierce animosity 
against the English parson with his enthusiastic, if recent, 
love for the Irish priest.—I am, Sir, &c., 
An IrisH UNIONIST. 

[We do not doubt the efficiency of the priests as election 
agents, and more than election agents, where they represent 
the peasantry; we do very much doubt their power to over- 
rule the wishes of the peasantry.—Epb. Spectator. ] 





MR. GOSCHEN’S CURRENCY SCHEME. 

|To THE EpDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—So far as I can yet see, I think the outlines of Mr. 
Goschen’s currency proposal are altogether right and wise. 
You suggest the danger of a run for gold in exchange for the 
one-pound notes as a possible aggravation of the evils of a 
panic. In Ireland and Scotland, we have been using one- 
pound notes during the past seventy years, during which 
time they have been unknown in England; yet our financial 
state has been as sound as yours; and though panic has not 
been unknown, it has not been more acute than in England, 
and has not had the aggravation which you fear. It is quite 
true that, in the event of an invasion, notes would be exchanged 
for gold in order to hoard; but it would be right to meet this 
by a temporary suspension of the convertibility of the 
notes, at the same time prohibiting any extension of their 
issue. If we should ever have to suffer such a calamity, it 
would be much better for the gold to be in the Bank of 
England, under public control, than in private hoards.—I am, 
Sir, &e., 


Belfast, December 7th. JOSEPH JOHN MurpHY. 





THE REV. J. FROME WILKINSON ON FRIENDLY 
SOCIETIES. 
; |To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘*‘ SPECTATOR.”’ } 
S1r,—Will you, in justice to myself, allow me to reply briefly 
to one or two points raised by your reviewer of ‘“ Mutual 
Thrift” as regards so-called “'Tontine” Societies? I submit, 
with all deference to my well-informed critic, that I have not 
made either wrong or contradictory statements. I do not 
profess to have personal knowledge of the Dublin Tontines 
described on p. 127, &c., but, as there acknowledged, have done 
little more than summarise the statements of Mr. Lynch 
Daniell, the Assistant-Commissioner who reported upon 
Societies in Ireland. His language is clear and precise, and is 
given in the fourth Report of the Friendly Societies Commis- 
sion (1874) as followa :—“ The dividing Societies of Dublin are 
termed ‘ Tontines,’ but this term, according to Mr. Daniell, 
does not there imply division, but means simply ‘a Society 
which gives an allowance during sickness, a sum at death, and 
generally a small superannuation allowance or pension,’ and 
‘is, in fact, the Dublin name for a friendly Benefit Society.’ ” 
And a little lower down on the same page of the Report 
(Ixxxi.), your reviewer will find these words :—“ Tontines [of 
Dublin] differ entirely from the ‘sharing-out’ clubs in 
England.” The two types being so different, I was careful to 





notice that difference, in order that the reader should not do, 
what my critic has done, confuse the two. I have defineg 
the status of the Dublin Tontines as holding “a sort of half. 
way position between the British ordinary Local Society and 
the Dividing Society,” and have classed them with the former, 
as being much superior to the latter. 

I am afraid that, owing chiefly to want of space, I have 
“shunted” local Burial Societies, and left a good many of 
them on the “siding.” Iam, however, unable to allow “that 
there are a vast number of Burial Societies employing no col. 
lectors at all.” Asarule, all these Societies collect the con. 
tributions of their members, but do not come technically 
within Section 30 of the Act of 1875, because the collec- 
tions are strictly local, at a less distance than ten miles from 
the registered office of the Society, the ordinary members 
being employed todo the work. My table, therefore, is practi. 
cally correct. It is true that I find fault with the Registrar 
and his office in the matter of registration of branches of the 
affiliated Orders, but in the main with a dictum of the late 
Registrar, Mr. Tidd-Pratt, for refusing to recognise the con. 
stitution and government of the Orders, in spite of a specially 
worded clause introduced into the Act of 1850 to enable 
Societies with branches to register them as such, not as 
separate bodies. And it has been in consequence of this pro- 
cess of conversion on which the office has always insisted, that 
the Bolton Unity of Oddfellows is in its present disorganised 
condition. Thirty years after Mr. Tidd-Pratt’s dictum, the 
Supreme Court of Appeal pronounced it contrary to the law 
he for so many years administered. The insistance by the 
Registry Office of the re-registration of bodies, as branches, 
that were branches already in right of birth, has been from 
first to last a gigantic error, contrary to Friendly Society 
law, and a bar to consolidation and reform. But I have fully 
dealt with the matter in the volume under review. 


I will only add that, if I am entitled to a respectful hearing,. 


it is not because I have “largely mingled with the leading men 
among our affiliated Orders ”—almost without exception, they 
are unknown to me—but because I have been for years past a 
benefit and working member, and have made myself, to the 
best of my ability, personally acquainted with the working of 
Friendly Societies of all types, whether affiliated or otherwise 
—I am, Sir, &e., J. FROME WILKINSON. 
Kilvington Rectory, Nottingham. 


[1. Mr. Lynch Daniell, the Assistant-Commissioner of 
Friendly Societies, had no doubt in his mind the sharing. 
out clubs of the rural districts of England, which differ in 
various respects from the Tontine Societies of Dublin ané 
Liverpool,—e.g., in the more vigilant supervision of sickness 
in the latter through the appointment of “ cross-visitors.” 
(2.) I can only differ from Mr. Frome Wilkinson as to the fact 
of the existence of local Burial Societies without collectors. 
The practice of employing collectors, though spreading, is stiil 
mainly confined to the manufacturing districts of the North 
(3.) Mr. Frome Wilkinson confounds the effect of judicial 
decisions that a body registered as a Society may nevertheless 
be subject, if its rules so provide, to the authority of another 
Society, with the legal transformation of that other Society 
into a branch. The fact that the latest Act of Parliament on 
the subject, the Friendly Societies Act of 1887, re-enacts, as 
Section 29a, the provisions of the Act of 1876 for the conver- 
sion of Friendly Societies into branches, shows the contrary 
There has been no “ gigantic error” on the part of the Friendly 
Societies Office, but a simple carrying out of the law.—THE 
AUTHOR OF THE REVIEW. | 





THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURER. 
{To THE EpiTorR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 

S1r,—Mr. Morley says the revolt of the agricultural labourer 
is due to his weariness of the long rule of squire and parsors 
and you are disposed to agree with him. May I, as one long 
acquainted with village life, suggest that this weariness has n° 
reference at all to squire or parson? The British peasant 
is weary enough, and with reason; weary of his subjection to 
a selfish taskmaster, the tenant-farmer. 

The squires, with, I think, questionable judgment, generally 
let off the cottages on their estates to the farmer, and not to 
the labourer. This plan may be considered desirable in the 
interest of the farmer, but it works disastrously for the 
labourer. Farmers relet the cottages by the week, and pay 
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their labourers by the day or the piece. “I shan’t want you; 
you may go home,” is too frequently the welcome a labourer 
receives at 6 o’clock on a wet morning. This repeated day 
after day during a rainy season brings poor Hodge and family 
into debt or starvation. He looks about him for a job else- 
where, succeeds possibly, but soon finds himself face to face 
with an angry landlord. “ You live here as my workman. If 
you are out of the way when I want you, I shall get another 
tenant.” Thus power over his labourer’s home is held and 
most unfairly used by the master, who, naturally an unimagina- 
tive person, wrapped up in his own anxieties, and looking upon 
the low estate of the poor farm-servant as only reasonable 
and fitting, since it has always been as it is, does not for a 
moment consider himself as using an unjust coercion. 

Since the “ depression ” set in, the iron hand has come down 
still more heavily upon the farm-labourer. He and the squire 
have pretty well shared the loss between them. The farmer 
has taken care of that. He was, luckily for him, in a position 
to do so; for while on the one hand he obtained heavy dis- 
counts on rent, on the other be spared no effort to keep down 
the wages-bill. Throughout the West of England, farm-roads, 
fences, pools, bartons, tell the passer-by the tale of a struggle 
against a cycle of unfertile seasons largely at the expense of 
the labouring staff. : 

Well, Sir, here you have the true cause of the farm- 
labourer’s weariness. The squire and the parson are not 
obnoxious to him. He knows them to be warm and active 
friends; and it is certain that unless a strong feeling inter- 
vened, he would be guided in his use of the franchise by their 
example and counsel. But great prejudice exists in his mind 
against his master, who equally with squire and parson is a 
traditional Tory; and the opportunity of recording a secret 
vote in opposition to his “natural enemy,” is a pleasant 
thought. There, for once, is a chance of paying off old scores : 
it is felt like that. He realises nothing as yet of the sacred- 
ness of the vote-trust, but only the intoxication of a new power 
which he can use as he likes. Who that understands human 
nature will doubt how it will be handled ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

R. S. Puiport. 





THE CHINESE CRISIS. 
[To THe EpiTor oF THE “ SprcraTor.’’] 
Srr,—I quite agree with you that we are under no moral 
obligation to save China from a revolution. But I fear you 
are right in thinking that such a revolution as appears 
possible in China would be accompanied by a massacre of 
all the Christian converts. Now, surely we have duties 
towards them which we have not towards the Chinese people 
at large; not only because they are our fellow-Christians, but 
also because they have been mostly converted by the agency 
of British missionaries. If the danger proves real, we ought 
to offer them homes in Burmah, where there is enough of 
unoccupied country to contain many millions of people. Were 
we to do this for the Protestant converts, the French would 
probably do the same for the Roman Catholic ones by offering 
them a refuge in Tonquin.—]I am, Sir, &c, 
Belfast, December 7th. JOsEPH JOHN MuRPHY. 





CANINE JEALOUSY. 

[To THe Eprror or THE “Spectator.” | 
S1r,—I am not versed in dog-lore, and it may be that my love 
for the animal makes me an ill judge of the importance of 
the following story ; but a friend vouches for its truth, and to 
my mind it has its importance, not from its display of 
jealousy, but from the dog’s deliberate acceptance of the 
undoubtedly changed condition, and the clearly metaphysical 
character of his motive. 

The story is this. A young man had owned for some 
years a dog who was his constant companion. Recently the 
young man married, and moved with his bride and his dog 
into a house on the opposite side of the street from his father’s 
house, his own former home. The dog was not happy, for 
the time and attention which had formerly been his was now 
given to the young wife. In many ways he showed his 
unhappiness and displeasure, in spite of the fact that the 
master tried to reconcile him and the bride to win him. One 
day when the master came home, his wife sat on his knee, 
while ‘ Jack’ was lying by the fire. He rose from his place, 
came over to the couple, and expressed his disapproval. “ Why, 
‘Jack,’” said the master, “ this is all right, she’s a good girl,” 











and as he spoke, he patted her arm. ‘Jack’ looked upat him, 
turned away, and left the room. In a moment they heard a 
noise, and going into the hall, they found ‘Jack’ dragging 
his bed downstairs. When he reached the front door, he 
whined to be let out, and when the door was opened, he 
dragged his bed down the steps, ucross the street to his old 
home, where he scratched for admittance. Since then he has 
never been back to his master, refusing all overtures.—I am, 
Sir, &c., CuHas. Morris ADDISON. 


Christ Church, Fitchburg, Mass., November 27th. 








SHAKESPEARE ON VIVISECTION. 
[To THE EpiTor or THE “ SpEcTATOR.”’] 
Srr,—You have more than once urged that there is a danger 
lest vivisection should harden the hearts of those who practise 
it. I do not know whether you have noticed that Shakespeare 
said the same thing some three hundred years ago. In 
Cymbeline (Act i., sc. 5), the Queen proposes to try her 
noxious drugs on animals. Cornelius, the good physician, 
responds that to do so will harden her heart. The passage 
is this :-— 
Queen. I will try the forces 
Of these thy compounds on such creatures as 
We count not worth the hanging, but none human, 
To try the vigour of them, and apply 
Allayments to their act, and by them gather 
Their several virtues and effects. 
Cornelius. Your highness 
Shall from this practice but make hard your heart.” 


When the Queen speaks of applying “allayments to their 
act,” she might almost be supposed to refer to anzwsthetics, 
though no doubt what she really speaks of is antidotes.—I 
am, Sir, &e., Genus Homo. 








POETRY. 


“IMP EFFIE.” 


“Imp Errie ”—language can’t express 
The life that sparkles in her eyes, 
And what if I must needs confess 
That Effie is not very wise? 
Her nonsense talked with blithesome air 
Sweeter to me than wisdom seems; 
I love to see her toss her hair, 
I love to hear her tell her dreams. 





Near her philosophers seem fools, 
Their logic and inductions chaff ; 
Forms, maxims, axioms, reasons, rules, 
Evaporate in Effie’s laugh. 
How coldly rigid and aloft 
The finger-posts of Science shine, 
When FEffie’s digits warm and soft 
Are playing at “ hot hands” with mine! 


She’s very ignorant, the pet, 
Of creed or dogma old or new; 
She’s very credulous, and yet 
Her articles of faith are few. 
To Reverend men she’s barely civil, 
Though prompt to succour the forlorn ; 
She’s duly fearful of the devil, 
But sees no harm in being born. 


Not clear about the “ second birth,” 
She trusts her sins will be forgiven ; 
And that when called to quit the earth, 
She’ll go up—naturally—to Heaven. 
Meanwhile, too fond, I fear, the rogue is 
Of this world’s vanities and pomps; 
Thinks “ serious people” “ awful fogies,” 
Nay, ‘neath their solemn noses romps ; 


Leaps, tumbles, screams, to make them quiver ; 
Shams stupid to excite their spleen ; 
Then how she titters !—Lord forgive her, 
The little “imp” is scarce thirteen. 
And even whilst I sermonise her, 
I sometimes can’t repress a sigh 
To think that Effie will grow wiser, 
That Effie will grow old, and die! J. S. D. 
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ART. 
aes 
THE OLD WATER-COLOUR SOCIETY. 

“WHEN we examine with a critical view the manner of those 
painters whom we consider as patterns, we sball find that 
their great fame does not proceed from their works being 
more highly finished than thsse of other artists, or from a 
more minute attention to details, but from that enlarged com- 
prehension which sees the whole object at once, and that 
energy of art which gives its characteristic effect by adequate 
expression.” The words are Sir Joshua’s, but the idea and 
the truth are as old and-as new as Art. Now it is the 
ambiguous theories of the grand style that they are wrapped 
in, now the equally ambiguous of Impressionism; but the 
eternal difference is between them who peddle among unre- 
lated facts, and him that can grasp a total effect. The retort 
is also old, that the cffect is a sum in addition of the facts, and 
this retort will be a consolation to the peddler forever. A beard 
is made up of hairs: paint all the hairs, and you will have the 
beard. A man is made up of nitrogen and carbon and other 
things: make up little parcels of these, and you will have the 
man. Not so Sir Joshua:—*The detail of particulars, which 
does not assist the expression of the main characteristic, is worse 
than useless: it is mischievous, as it dissipates the attention, 
and withdraws it from the principal point. It may be re- 
marked, that the impression which is left on our mind even 
of things that are familiar to us, is seldom more than their 
general effect ; beyond which we do not look in recognising 
such objects... ... I do not mean to prescribe what degree 
of attention ought to be paid to the minute parts; this it is 
hard to settle. Weare sure that it is expressing the general 
effect of the whole, which alone can give to objects their true 
and touching character ; and whenever this is observed, what- 
ever else may be neglected, we acknowledge the hand of a 
master. We may even go further, and observe that when the 
general effect only is presented to us by a skilful hand, it appears 
to express the object represented in a more lively manner than 
the minutest resemblance would do...... Excellence in any 
one of those parts of art will never be acquired by an artist 
unless he has the habit of looking upon objects at large, and 
observing the effect which they have on the eye when it is 
dilated and employed upon the whole, without seeing any one 
of the parts distinctly. It is by this that we obtain the ruling 
characteristic, and that we learn to imitate it by short and 
dexterous methods.” It is the method of Impressionism, laid 
down by the leader of English painters; and in addressing 
oneself to the criticism of the Old Water-Colour Society, it 
seems decorous to let the great President be the speaker, for 
he is older than themselves. His views are perhaps dis- 
credited in Pall Mall, and it is easy to riddle his philo- 
sophical outworks; but as a painter he knew what he was 
talking about, and he would be forced to find in most of the 
drawings of the Society a minute attention to particulars 
without the unity and breadth and comprehension that make 
the particulars more than a collection, give to a scene its “ true 
and touching character,” and permit the use of “ short and dex- 
terous methods.” He would find the leaves of the tree often so 
rendered that the tree itself was lost, textures so elaborated that 
all but texture disappeared, local tints seen so separately that 
the larger relation of tone was never seen at all. To see in 
large relations instead of small, is what makes the difference 
between a great and little artist ; to see a body at once, instead 
of first a leg, then an arm, and thus to get the main facts of 
tone and colour disposed rightly, is the difference between a 
painter’s vision and a miniaturist’s catalogue. 

The need of seeing large has been emphasised because the 
habit of seeing small is the prevailing weakness of the Old 
Water-Colourists. This liking for prettiness and ineffective 
finish no doubt saves them from the fault in the other extreme, 
exemplified elsewhere, the blatancy of short and dexterous 
methods expressing nothing in particular. And the Old 
Water-Colourists have within their own ranks a quite average 
number of artists, as such bodies go, who illustrate what a 
sensibility to the larger relations does for painting. Them 
let us consider. 

The best examples in the present exhibition are the work of 
Mr. Clausen. The first of his contributions, the little red- 
haired girl in the grass, is not altogether successful; but 
further on are two sketches, one of clouds and corn-field, 





another of a mower in a clover-meadow, and if any one wil} 
make trial by casting his eyes rapidly round the room, he wil] 
find that these sketches tell among their neighbours, not by 
any crying note in their colour, but rather bya simplicity and 
fullness in it, and a rightness of the main relations of tone, 
In so many drawings here, the parts seem to have been put in 
one by one, with the rest of the sketch covered up. Look 
round and compare other sketches of corn-fields with this; in 
others there is,—item, a sheaf of corn; item, a bit of stubble; 
item, another sheaf: but here the. sheaves take their places in 
the whole of the field; they are subordinated to that larger 
relation. The result is, that the ground gives a sense 
of fullness and solidity as against the sky, and so a 
yet wider relation is expressed. In the sky, again, there 
are roughnesses of drawing in lesser matters; but the 
weight and volume of the cloud are so expressed that in its 
larger relations it affects us as a sky would do. The mower 
picture is finer still. The figure of the man with the scythe, 
in its simplicity, happily chosen action, and placing in the 
field, allies itself to the work of Millet, of Bastien Lepage, of 
Mauve; and by the general reserve of tone, the gleam on his 
white sleeve gains its proper value. Then in the field itself the 
flowers are used, not as trifling little objects made out till they 
lose all decorative relation to the whole, but as notes of colour 
in a rich meadow carpet. Turn once more from this sketch to 
others on the walls, in which figures are introduced into land- 
scape, and observe the difference between a figure stuck in 
beside a bit of field, and one like this, that is in the field, and 
both inatmosphere. These two sketches alone would make the 
exhibition worth visiting. 

Another painter who challenges attention this time, not only 
by the merit of her work, by also by its quantity, is Miss 
Clara Montalba. And the quantity, in its somewhat mono- 
tonous effect, suggests a criticism on the merit. Any one of 
these fifteen sketches would be welcome by itself in an exhibi- 
tion, and might pass as something actually seen; but to 
survey so many, and to find always the same orange and olive. 
green notes, is to suspect that kind of preconceived method 
and mixture applied to every scene and subject, that is apt to 
end by shutting a painter’s eyes. And yet the merits are so 
great,—the delicacy, for instance, of the white sails in A Grey 
‘Day, Venice, dark against the sky, or of the grey river-shore 
in the Friuli scene, where the women are washing—and the 
large decorative relation of parts is so constantly borne in 
mind, that the distance between Miss Montalba’s Venice ani 
some others here is not easy to measure. The picture is kept 
in view, but the “ short and dexterous methods ” are the result 
as much of a set palette as of a victorious tussle with fact. 

So with Mr. Melville’s work this time. His Sultan’s Escort 
is well composed; the parts are subordinated skilfully, the 
work is dexterous. But the performance is an encore. Mr. 
Allan has been working in India, and comes somewhere near 
Mr. Melville in his Service in a Sikh Temple, which has 
passages of good colour. All his work is direct, but the bold 
touch of colour, telling enough as a drawing notation, is too 
often directly wrong instead of directly right. 

It is possible to be insensible to certain relations and yet to 
have merit of another kind. If one could think away the 
falsity of colour and tone in Mr. Rooke’s work, for instance, 
there would be pleasure remaining in his drawing of an old 
doorway at Lisieux and other subjects; but it is necessary to 
translate mentally into pencil. Mr. Edward Hughes, again, 
is sensitive to certain qualities of design; he has delicacy of 
drawing, and, in a way, feeling for colour; but a head 
like the child’s in Dealings with the Fairies, is, with in- 
finity of labour, wrong in the main fact of its value against 
the light of the window. This objection does not hold of 
his crayon drawing of a little girl with her head leaning on 
the elbow of a chair; and the semi-architectural design of the 
whole thing is ingenious and pretty. Talking of drawings. 
there is a whole screen of studies by Mr. Burne-Jones, notably 
some plaitings and adornings of the hair. 

Of older traditions here, the worthiest is that of Turner. 
The youngest of the Turneride is Mr. Matthew Hale. In his 
Stormy Evening, indeed, he recalls rather Mr. Henry Moore: 
but in a drawing of Bristol, dated 1874, there is a great deal 
of Turnerian skill in composition. The other Bristol, in ‘ts 
intricate chainwork of detail, and in the handling of the planks 
and boats, has the stamp of Mr. Alfred Hunt, who does not 
exhibit this year. A third of this company, Mr. Alfred 
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Goodwin, runs the gamut from a Berne in the worst manner of 
the author of the England and Wales, through a Rye in his 
middling good manner, to a Bristol that just escapes being 
very good. The multitudinousness of the spires and streets 
is finely felt, the foreground group is nicely spotted in, and 
the effect was a paintable one,—were only the blue more 
subtle, and the trick of outline less obtrusive ! 

A master of Turner’s range leaves many possibilities 
behind him. That was illustrated afresh by the work of Mr. 
Brabazon, referred to last week. He also leaves many pit- 
falls; and a sketch like the Berne reminds us that an artist 
who frequently reached a classic dignity could also descend 
at times to be a model for the accumulation of ineffective par- 
ticulars. Whereby a myth may be related. It is currently 
reported in the books, that when Turner went to join the 
Masters of Painting, a seat was given to him above them all, 
and the old landscape people, having been plucked in geology, 
botany, meteorology, and political economy, were put away in 
another place. But the truth is, that when he was seen at 
the gates, some difficulty and murmur arose about his 
entrance. Not only was he suspected as an Academician, 
and little known abroad, but some who knew him, knew 
him as the author of vignettes and other views of a too 
commercial kind. Questions were framed about his dealings 
with sacred light, about things put in to suit with the print- 
seller’s window and the drawing-room table, and opprobrious 
words were syllabled by immortal lips. At this the old man 
turned a shrewd and bird-like eye on certain of the company, 
who had in like manner served two masters, and some famous 
cheeks were blenched at his regard ; but that point he did not 
press. Hehad taken care to button up under his coat a sketch- 
book, saved from his great bequest. It was filled with notes 
made for his private delectation, shadowy hills and seas 
touched with bewildering lights, but unfurnished with local 
name or human interest. These he showed them, and they 
were mollified; but what decided his fate was that the good 
Gelleé (commonly known as Claude), who is a liberal-minded 
man, and whose favourite light reading is Modern Painters, 
took him by the hand and announced him as one of his most 
deserving pupils. Then Turner said, “Thank-ye, Mr.,” and 
climbed to an eternal seat. His place is beside Wilson and 
Old Crome; he chuckles and groans by turns at some of the 
things that are done here in his name, and at many of the 
things that are said ; and he is principally occupied at present 
in studying the art of Japan, and a work here and there by 
the people called Impressionists. D. S. M. 








BOOKS. 


—aiaone 
LORD ROSEBERY’S “ PITT.”* 

Lorp RosEBERY has the happy art of effective criticism, 
and has therefore made his short Life of Pitt a fascinating 
little book. He is more effective, indeed, in his criticism than 
in narrative or description. There is great vivacity, piquancy, 
and truth in his criticism, but he has not much of Carlyle’s 
power of painting a vivid portrait with a few strong lines, or of 
Macaulay’s of so connecting events as to give a dramatic effect 
to the political catastrophes he records. He can, however, 
put his finger on the picturesque sayings of others, as when 
he tells us, in describing George III.’s aversion to the Coali- 
tion Government, that when North and Fox “kissed hands, a 
humorous bystander predicted their early fall, for he observed 
George III. turn back his ears and eyes, just like the horse at 
Astley’s when the tailor it determined to throw was mount- 
ing.” Of his keen statesmanlike criticism, in speaking of 
George III. and Pitt and Fox, and also of Lord Fitzwilliam 
and Lord Wellesley, Lord Rosebery gives us ample evidence 
in this judicial little book; but of touches like this, which 
bring the living character before our eyes, only too little. 
On the whole, he raises Pitt in our esteem, lowers Fox, Fitz- 
william, and Wellesley, and leaves George ITI. exactly where 
oe was, 

Of Pitt it has often been said that his character seemed to 
have been rather cast in a mould, than to have grown as char- 
acter usually grows, and Lord Rosebery’s “ Life” confirms 
the impression. What he was as a youth, he was as a man, 
and he seems neither to have gained nor lost much, except in 


” * 
walling iy anyon Rosebery. “Twelve English Statesmen.” London: Mac- 











physical power of endurance as his health failed. He always 
seems to have had his heart in the State rather than in any 
private interest. He was always stately, clear-headed, 
tenacious of his purposes, wise in his estimates of what really 
went to make a people strong and happy, and willing to accept 
partial defeat without either despair or pique. As Lord Rose- 
bery appears to admit, he did not compare favourably with 
his father as a great War Minister. He had not the eagle eye 
to discern military genius, and to seize on military oppor- 
tunity. All that he showed of the power of a great War 
Minister was that greatest of all gifts for such a purpose, 
tenacity, inability to believe that he could be beaten. Lord 
Rosebery does not discuss, however, what seems to us the most 
culpable act of Pitt’s career, his deliberate forgery of French 
assignats after the war between England and France had 
broken out, in order to bring France sooner to her knees as a 
bankrupt State. Weare well aware that Ministers of great 
repute have justified the most cruel measures as resources of 
war, so long as they appear to be likely to bring the war to an 
end,—as, for instance, the poisoning of the wells of a country, 
if such a policy seemed likely to end the war. Pitt, as 
Doubleday, in his Life of Peel, has amply shown, must have 
taken this view, for in 1795 he took measures to forge a large 
number of French assignats; and a case on these forged 
assignats came before Lord Kenyon for his judgment, which 
fully confirms the other evidence which Mr. Doubleday has 
brought of Pitt’s action in the matter. No doubt it is diffi- 
cult to distinguish morally between different methods of de- 
stroying your enemy, and it is plausible to say that if you 
are bent on annihilating his resources, the more suddenly and 
completely they are annihilated, the better. If a military 
ambush is legitimate (as no one who justifies any kind of 
war would deny), it is not easy to explain straight off why a 
financial ambush is not equally legitimate. But Pitt, we 
should have thought, would have been the first to see that the 
limits within which what is called honourable war is waged, 
are justified by the fact that they do much more to prevent 
a fatal deterioration of the human conscience, than to 
undermine the earnestness and efficiency of the combat. If 
once you give the reins to animosity, and justify everything 
without limit which tends to sharpen the edge of hostile 
purpose, war would lose its few redeeming features. You 
might as well dishonour the white flag, and render it impossible 
for foes to trust each other even under the protection of that 
flag, as justify without reserve every blow that could be 
struck at your foe. If forgery is justifiable as a measure of 
war, we do not see why assassination should not equally be 
justifiable as a measure of war. Yet Pitt would never have 
justified assassination. It seems to us that Lord Rosebery 
should not have concealed this blot on Pitt’s policy as a War 
Minister. It shows that many of the reserves within which 
alone war is held to be honourably waged must have seemed to 
him blunders, and that he could not realise how infinitely less 
noxious is war within these limits, than mere unscrupulousness, 
mere eagerness to annihilate your foe by licit or illicit means. 
Pitt’s humanity was great when he was thinking for the State 
which he ruled. It would seem that he did not perceive the 
necessity of keeping within definite restrictions the hostility 
he felt for the foes with whom he had to battle. 

Lord Rosebery is at his best in some of his incidental 
criticisms. There is a touch, for instance, in the following 
passage on Pitt as a War Minister, which seems to us to rise 
to a height of singularly temperate and carefully weighed 
eloquence such as really illuminates the subject of which he 
treats :— 

“These explanations and reserves are not intended to prove 
that Pitt was a great War Minister. In that respect it may be 
said that he has been much underrated without asserting that he 
was a born organiser of victory. He had dauntless spirit, he had 
unfailing energy, he evoked dormant resource, he inspired con- 
fidence ; but his true gifts were for peace. The signal qualities 
which he had shown in administration did not help him on this 
new stage. Unsupported and overweighted as he was, he could 
not in any case have succeeded. Nor in all probability could the 
greatest of War Ministers,—not Chatham, not Bismarck. It 
must be repeated again and again that, locked in a death-grapple 
with the French Kevolution, he was struggling with something 
superhuman, immeasurable, incalculable. We do not read that 
the wisest and the mightiest in Egypt were able to avail, when 
the light turned to darkness and the rivers to blood.” 

That is the excuse, if excuse is to be found, for the attempt to 
stab France through the forgery of assignats. Pitt felt the 
preternatural character of the struggle, and was so carried 
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away by it that he himself used the same lawless weapons as 
he found his adversaries using. He borrowed a share of 
their malignity from the malignity of his Jacobin foes. 

Again, what can be abler than this criticism on Lord 
Shelburne, and the contrast between him and the late Marquis 
of Lansdowne with which it concludes ?— 

“Shelburne’s good faith was always exemplary, but always in 
need of explanation. Some people seem to think that a reputation 
worse than his deserts unfairly encumbered his career. But, had 
his name been as untainted as Bayard’s, his style both in writing 
and speaking would have accounted for the most inveterate dis- 
trust. The English love a statesman whom they understand, or 
at least think that they understand. But who could understand 
Shelburne? Whether from confusion of head or duplicity of 
heart, his utterances were the very seed of suspicion. The famous 
lines in the Rolliad are merely the versification of a speech he 
actually delivered :— 


* A noble Duke affirms I like his plan, 
I never did, my Lords, I never can : 
Shame on the slanderous breath which dares instil 
That I who now condemn advised the ill. 
Plain words, thank Heaven, are always understood, 
I could approve, I said—but not I would, 
Anxious to make the noble Duke content, 
My view was just to seem to give consent 
While all the world might see that nothing less was meant.’ 


In 1792 the King asked his advice, and Shelburne gave it ina 
memorandum which may be commended to any student of the 
man. It is a mere labyrinth of stilted ambiguities. Take again 
his speech on the Irish Unica, from which both parties to that 
controversy to this day extract the strongest opinions in support 
of their respective views. Even his personal appearance, his 
sleek countenance and beady eye, imply the idea which is con- 
veyed to the ordinary Briton by the word Jesuitical: and the 
caricatures of the time represent the outer wall of Lansdowne 
House as a mere rampart to screen his plots. The pity of it is 
that his son, with much the same abilities, but richer by the 
warning, and aiming lower, achieved the position within the 
father’s reach so exactly as to offer a reproachful contrast: 
the splendid noble, the patron of arts and letters, playing with 
rare dignity a public part, from duty rather than inclination ; 
sought, not seeking; a strength, instead of a weakness, to his 
associates; a pillar, not a quicksand.” 

Once more, what could be more piquint, in spite of its 
extravagance, than the following criticism on the hard fate of 
a great Minister suddenly raised by the death of the head of 
his house to the Peerage,—a hard fate of which Lord Rosebery 
no doubt appreciates the bitterness to the full ?— 

“ While London was illuminating for the King’s recovery, Lord 
Chatham lay mortally ill. So grave was his malady, that the 
hunters after Providence had fixed on Grenville as the new 
minister. For Lord Chatham’s death, by the grim humour of our 
constitution, would have removed Pitt from the Commons to the 
Peers. In the prime of life and intellect, he would have been 
plucked from the governing body of the country, in which he was 
incomparably the most important personage, and set down as a 
pauper peer in the House of Lords. It would have been as if the 
Duke of Wellington in the middle of the Peninsular War had 
been transferred by the operation of constitutional law to the 
government of Chelsea Hospital.” 

Here and there, there is an error of taste, especially, we 
think, in the reference to Mr. Disraeli’s very bad and rather 
vulgar joke about Pitt’s last words,—a joke which is much 
more out of place in that tragic scene than any fly in amber; 
but the only side of his work on which Lord Rosebery can be 
properly said to have failed, is in his power of historic narra- 
tive. He has, as we have already remarked, none of Lord 
Macaulay’s skill in so narrating the progress of events as to 
excite the deepest interest of the reader. In criticism of 
character and policy, he is lucid, brilliant, and even epigram- 
matic, without lusing a single shade of truthfulness. In 
impartiality of judgment, he is as great as in his power of 
so expressing that impartiality as to fascinate his readers. 
He has none of what we may call Hallam’s redundant sobriety, 
—uninteresting moderation,—and yet, with all his keenness 
and wit, he is as judicial and moderate as Hallam himself. 
But in narrative he is not lively. His account of Pitt’s 
vain struggle with his difficulties is as wise as it can be, 
but very far from being as impressive as it might be. In 
a short Life like this, such historical power is, however, not 
nearly so essential as power of criticism, and in power of 
criticism Lord Rosebery can hardly be surpassed. He makes 
his judgments as incisive and rememberable as they are just 


and judicial. 





THE LITTLE MINISTER.* 
THERE could hardly be better evidence of the reality of Mr. 
Barrie’s powers than the charm exercised by his new story, in 
spite of the absurdity of its plot. It may be from some defect 
in the Southern imagination, but to us the heroine of The 








* The Little Minister. By J. M. Barrie, London: Cassell and Co, 


Little Minister, who is the central figure of the story, the 
pivot round whom it all revolves, is even vexatiously impossible. 
A girl who is at once a lady and a gipsy of the fields, who is 
one minute the fiancée of a Peer, and the next a barefooted 
Egyptian, dancing with a tambourine in the streets of a Scotch 
fishing-village, who is all goodness and for ever lying, who is 
at home with all classes and an object of suspicion to all, who 
is full of wild blood and mad caprice, and falls in love with a 
bit of an “ Auld-Licht ” minister solely because of his virtues, is 
an incredible and even preposterous figure. We can never forget 
her, or avoid the reflection that, for all Mr. Barrie may say, she 
could never have been there, or have done that, or have said, 
either as lady or as Egyptian, what she did say. The love of the 
Little Minister for her is like the love of a mortal for a kelpie, 
so unnatural and improbable, that the account of it gives an 
impression like that which would be produced by a book half 
written in prose and half in wild snatches of lyric poetry. It 
jars throughout with the realism of the rest of the book, 
which is Mr. Barrie’s true element. For he is realist first 
of all, in the healthiest and truest sense of the word. It has 
become a fashion to call him a humorist and a master of 
pathos; but he is in truth a realist whose insight is so deep 
and his heart so broad, that he perceives alike the pathos 
and the humour—though more perhaps the pathos than the 
humour—which lie hidden in common events and common 
folk, especially when both are Scotch. He never manufactures 
either, as, for example, that half-forgotten genius Galt some- 
times permitted himself to do, but just sees them, and then 
describes them, often with a visible self-repression, as of one 
who could laugh or cry over what he narrates, but will keep 
an unmoved face, which is in its way the perfection of art. 
For any one with such a power to load himself with 
“the Egyptian,” whom Scott himself could not have made 
possible any more than he made Fenella, is, we feel con- 
fident, a misdirection of power, great power, power so con- 
siderable that as he reads slowly on—Mr. Barrie’s work will 
not bear skipping—even the critic by instinct feels himself 
carried away, forgets to be worried with the Egyptian un- 
reality, and at last, as he reads the chapter on the flood which 
is the delivering catastrophe of the book, is ready to throw 
‘down his pencil, and ask how any man can deal with creative 
force except by acknowledging and submitting to it. Nothing 
that Mr. Barrie has written comes near that scene as evidence 
of the gift which no experience can bring. In the centre stands 
the Little Minister drowning, the flood eating away his little 
island in the marsh, bis rival, whom he has given his life to save, 
by his side, Death not only present, but clutching at his throat, 
and around him his congregation, which had but just resolved 
to dismiss him, but is now half-mad with horror and the sense 
of powerlessness to help. The Little Minister, whose voice 
retains its metallic sonorousness, makes to these people as 
they cower peering through the intermittent mist, a final 
address ; and what is it P—a prosaic will, the will of a poor man, 
with no pettiness of detail omitted. Impossible, you say, or 
grotesque. So be it, but what brings that choking into your 
throat, except the certainty that the Little Minister did say it, 
that il was the one thing he could have said, that every 
sentence of that almost sordid prose reveals to you, as to the 
congregation, that it is the Christian hero who is passing away 
—he is rescued at last—and in whom the love of justice, 
and insight into his flock, and loving consideration for al’, 
have conquered not only the human fear which is foreign to 
his nature, but the thought for his own future which coming 
death brings to inferior natures so strongly home? If that 
scene is not a triumph of genius, we do not know what genius 
means as distinct from ability, and it is all the greater because 
if the reader took it alone, read it out by itself for example, 
its full meaning would hardly be perceived, might even be 
lost in the oddness, even grotesqueness, of the incident. 


Weare writing, rather late in the day, for those who have read 
the book, and have, therefore, no intention of telling its story, 
half-spoilt as it is by that Egyptian, or of discussing Mr. Barrie’s 
success in treating an Enoch Arden incident, or of praising 
the wonderful force with which the Auld-Licht character, the 
strong, harsh Hebraism of the older Scotch, is brought out 
even while the author is describing men who, for all that 
sternness as of those who could have stoned Achan, have in 
them somewhere an incurable appreciation of, and power of 
developing, humour. The humour is repressed always in Mr. 





Barrie’s work, repressed as it is in the village scene in Silas 
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Marner, the one Shakespearian chapter George Eliot ever 
wrote; and is shown most frequently in the whole description 
of a character like “Wearyworld,” the policeman who, 
because he is a policeman, is boycotted by Thrums, and being 
thus mentally imprisoned in a solitary cell, is a useless police- 
man, owing to his craving hunger for achat. So utter is his 
misery at his isolation, that if he were being hanged, a two- 
minutes’ “crack” with the hangman would for those minutes 
compensate him for all the horror of the situation. That 
seems, as we write, grotesque; but there must be plenty of 
Irishmen alive who know if it is true, and plenty of convicts 
who know from the experience of solitary confinement that, 
for some natures at least, it is absolutely exact. It is im- 
possible to extract such momentary glimpses as we get of 
Wearyworld, and there have been others than Mr. Barrie who 
could reveal character as it is revealed in the last four words 
of the following speech. The village Parliament thinks no 
woman would refuse a minister. “I once,” said Snecky Hobart, 
knew a widow who did :— 


“ His name was Samson, and if it had been Tamson she would 
hae ta’en him. Ay, you may look, but it’s true. Her name was 
Turnbull,,and she had another gent after her, name o’ Tibbets. 
She couldna make up her mind atween them, and for a while she 
just keeped them dangling on. Ay, but in the end she took 
Tibbets. And what, think you, was her reason? As you ken, 
thae grand folk has their initials on their spoons and nichtgowns. 
Ay, weel, she thocht it would be mair handy to take Tibbets, 
because if she had ta’en the minister the T’s would have had 
to be changed to S’s. It was thoctfw’ o’ her.” 


We prefer, in proof of our allegation that repression is of the 
very essence of Mr. Barrie’s power, to quote the account of old 
Nanny’s departure to the poorhouse. The poorhouse is a 
worse “come-down” in Scotch imagination than even in 
English, but Nanny could no longer maintain herself, and the 
Little Minister and the doctor arrived at her cottage to take 
her away respectably :— 

“The door stood open, and Nanny was crouching against the 
opposite wall of the room, such a poor, dull kitchen, that you would 
have thought the furniture had still to be brought into it. The 
blanket and the piece of old carpet that was Nanny’s coverlet were 
already packed in her box. The plate rack was empty. Only the 
round table and the two chairs, and the stools and some pans were 
being left behind. ‘Well, Nanny,’ the doctor said. trying to 
bluster, ‘I have come, and you see Mr. Dishart is with me.’ Nanny 
vose bravely. She knew the doctor was good to her, and she 
wanted to thank him. I have not seen a great deal of the world 
myself, but often the sweet politeness of the aged poor has struck 
me as beautiful. Nanny dropped a curtsey, an ungainly one 
maybe, but it was an old woman giving the best she had... ... 
Both men sat down, for they would have hurt Nanny by remaining 
standing. Some ministers would have known the right thing to 
say to her, but Gavin dared not let himself speak. I have again to 
remind you that he was only one-and-twenty. ‘I’m droughty, 
Nanny,’ the doctor said, to give her something to do, ‘and I would 
be obliged for a drink of water. —Nanny hastened to the pan that 
stood behind her door, but stopped before she reached it. ‘It’s 
toom,’ she said, ‘ I—I didna think I needed to fill it this morning.’ 
She caught the doctor’s eye, and could only half-restrain a sob. 
‘I couldna help that,’ she said, apologetically. ‘I’m richt angry 
at myself for being so ungrateful like.—The doctor thought it 
best that they should depart at once. He rose.—‘ Oh, no, doctor,’ 
cried Nanny in alarm.—‘ But you are ready? ’—‘ Ay,’ she said, ‘I 
have been ready this twa hours, but you micht wait a minute. 
Hendry Munn and Andrew Allardyce is coming yont the road, 
and they would see me.’—‘ Wait, doctor,’ Gavin said.—t Thank you 
kindly, Sir” answered Nanny.—‘ But Nanny,’ the doctor said, 
‘you must remember what I told you about the poo—, about 
the place you are going to. It is a fine house, and you will be 
very happy in it.—‘ Ay, I’ll be happy in’t,’ Nanny faltered, ‘but, 
doctor, if I could just hae bidden on here though I wasna happy!’ 
— Think of the food you will get; broth nearly every day.’—‘ It 
—it’ll be terrible enjoyable,’ Nanny said—‘ And there will be 
pleasant company for you always,’ continued the doctor, ‘ and a 
nice room to sit in. Why, after you have been there a week, you 
won’t be the same woman.’—‘ That’s it!’ cried Nanny with sudden 
passion. ‘Na, na; I’ll be a woman on the poor’s rates. Oh, 
mither, mither, you little thocht when you bore me that I would 
come to this!’?..... You will often get out to see your friends,’ was 
all Gavin could say.— Na, na, na,’ she cried, ‘dinna say that; 
Pll gang, but you mauna bid me ever come out, except in a 
hearse. Dinna let onybody in Thrumslook on my face again.’ ..... 
The doctor glanced at the minister, and Gavin rose.—-‘ Let us 
pray,’ he said, and the three went down on their knees. .... . 
Had he been of God’s own image, unstained, he would have for- 
gotten all else in his Maker’s presence, but Nanny was speaking 
too, and her words choked his. At first she only whispered, but 
soon what was eating her heart burst out painfully, and she did 
not know that the minister had stopped. apeg. wate such moans 
as these that brought him back to earth :—‘I’ll hae to gang ...... 
’m a base woman no’ to be mair thankfu’ to them that is so good 
WOMMGL cea I dinna like to prig wi’ them to take a roundabout 
road, and I’m sair fleid a’ the Roods will see me...... If it 

ould just be said to poor Sanders when he comes back that I 





| 





died hurriedly, syne he would be able to haud up his head...... 
Oh, mither!...... I wish terrible they had come and ta’en me 
at nicht. ..... It’s a dog-cart, and I was praying it micht be a 


cart, so that they could cover me wi’ straw.’—‘ This is more than 
I can stand,’ the doctor cried—Nanny rose frightened. ‘I’ve 
tried you, sair,’ she said, ‘ but, oh, I’m grateful, and I’m ready now.’ 
—They all advanced toward the door without another word, and 
Nanny even tried to smile. But in the middle of the floor some- 
thing came over her, and she stood there. Gavin took her hand, 
and it was cold. She looked from one to the other, her mouth 
opening and shutting.—‘I canna help it,’ she said.— It’s cruel 
hard,’ muttered the doctor. ‘I knew this woman when she was a 
lassie. —The little minister stretched out his hands. ‘Have pity 
on her, O God!’ he prayed, with the presumptuousness of youth. 
—Nanny heard the words. ‘Oh, God,’ she cried, ‘ you micht !’” 


Even Galt would have painted that up. Mr. Barrie leaves it, 
like Nanny's cottage, bare. 





ILLUSTRATIONS OF TENNYSON.* 

THE spirit in which Mr. Collins enters on his work is excel- 
lent, and what he writes is throughout distinguished by fine 
scholarship, if not by that very different thing, fine criticism. 
However, by a self-denying ordinance, he rigidly confines his 
remarks in this volume to “analogies in ideas, sentiments, 
modes of expression, and the like, whether arising from direct 
imitation, unconscious reminiscence, or similarity of temper 
and genius,” between Lord Tennyson’s poems and those of his 
predecessors. As an incentive to the study of all poetry, Mr. 
Collins’s book has very real value. His examination of the 
principles of good taste as exemplified in Virgil and Tennyson, 
obliges us to more careful and beneficial study of these masters 
of poetic art ; and far below Virgil as he places our Laureate, 
his analysis of Tennyson’s method, and the community of 
their expression, at least commands recognition of the modern 
poet as a classic for whatever time the English tongue is 
spoken. Mr. Collins’s large range of reading and memory 
tempts him to be over-suspicious of plagiarism, and too 
observant of verbal rather than essential identities, in the 
great number of citations with which he illustrates his theme; 
but no doubt he obliges us to accept what he has finely noted 
in his comparison of Virgil and Tennyson. Though he 
disclaims the higher criticism, he achieves it in the following 
passage :— 

“On similarities of temper and genius between the two poets, 

on their essential seriousness and earnestness, on their strong 
religious instinct, on their profound sense of the sadness and 
mystery of human life, on their sensitive sympathy with distress 
and pain in whatever pitiful form they may assume among 
breathing things, on their delight in Nature, on their intense 
patriotism, on their reverence for tradition and prescription, on 
their contempt for the multitude, on the union in both of the 
antiquarian and scholar with the poet and philosopher, this is not 
the place to comment.” 
Mr. Collins has at heart an object of practical and even 
pressing importance underneath his brilliant display of 
literary knowledge. His book is an example of how neces- 
sary for the better advance of humanity is the comprehensive 
study of the recognised masters of poetry, ancient and modern. 
We sympathise in his remarks :— 

“To the disgrace of our Universities, the study of the literx 
humaniores in the proper sense of the term has no place in their 
curricula, so that in the very centres of national culture, while 
the English and Italian classics have no recognition at all, the 
writings of the Greek and Latin classics are regarded so entirely 
as the monopoly of the philologist that they have almost ceased 
to have any significance as contributions to literature. The con- 
sequence has been that in all our schools and colleges where the 
English classics are a subject of study, the study of them has 
been severed on principle from the study of the ancient classics 
and the classics of modern Italy. I thought, therefore, that any- 
thing which could contribute to illustrate the essential connec- 
tion existing between the four leading and master literatures of 
the world, those, namely, of ancient Greece and Italy and of 
modern Italy and England, could not fail to be of service in 
showing how radically inadequate must be the critical study even 
of a poet so essentially modern as Lord Tennyson, without con- 
stant reference to those literatures which have been to him what 
they have been to his superiors and his peers in English poetry 
from the Renaissance to the present time.” 

We prefer to consider, then, that Mr. Collins does not dwell 
on the mere indebtedness of Tennyson to his poetic fore- 
fathers, but rather on his kinship tothem. Mr. Collins’s self- 
narrowed sphere of criticism of course leaves us with a sense 
of incompleteness, if not of injustice, so hard is it to dis- 
sociate the ethical from the verbal similarities of diction, 
the ancient from the modern, the continental from the 





* Mlustrations of Tennyson. By John Churton Collins, London: Chatto and 
Windus, 1891. 
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insular, contrasts in style. While we confess the apparent 
imitations, whether of Augustan or Petrarchan phrases, 
the originality of Tennyson is all the more clear as the 
English poet of our Victorian era,—an era doubtless of 
assimilative rather than of creative literature, but an era in 
which there has been unequalled discovery of natural laws, 
and consequent transformation of our relations with the seen 
and the unseen, never before experienced by men. It is as 
unwise to attempt, as impossible to gauge rightly future 
estimates of poets; but when Mr. Collins places Wordsworth, 
Byron, and Shelley, as first of the century, we must remember 
that its enormous evolution and new play of forces has been 
since their prime. Tennyson confronted them, and in a 
way expressed new problems and new yearnings. He is 
necessarily original in his dealings with so unexampled, so 
unforeseen a tide of change, in which there is both decadence 
and unimaginable novelty. But we will not stray beyond 
Mr. Collins’s limits. They are perhaps wider than he in- 
tended, for his comparative study of the four great poetical 
literatures, his insistance that all are closely interrelated, 
create at once broader horizons for the reader of his 
book. We ask involuntarily when the waters of Hippo- 
crene mingled with the more ancient fountains of poetry, 
and what part has the tradition of Christendom had in modi- 
fying the thoughts of Greeks, and in adaptation of the perfect 
Latin phraseology to spiritual uses? He does excellent work 
in suggesting the unity of poetic genius in its most diverse 
applications. We can conceive few more “ nourishing” studies 
than this concordance of ancient and modern masters at their 
best, in their estimate of human life and the possible per- 
fection of human language. He proves by his minute iteration 
of parallel passages, each emphasing each, the practical use, 
the present value of the study of Homer and Virgil, and 
though outside his theme, of Greek dramatists and Latin gram- 
marians, if we would make the most of our great inheritance- 
In this case, we feel a lessened interest of curiosity in the 
abundant proof Mr. Collins advances, that Tennyson takes 
his property wherever he finds it, and puts it out to interest. 
The examples are certainly startling, though sometimes so 
far-fetched, sometimes so obvious, that except for Mr. Collins’s 
higher purposes they disappoint. For instance, what manner 
of plagiarism, or even imitation, is it to find that Tennyson, for 
his line,— 
“‘ Consonant chords that shiver to one note,” 

is indebted to Izaak Walton? who in his Life of Donne writes : 

“Tt is most certain that two lutes, being both strung and tuned 
to an equal pitch, and then one being played upon, the other that 
is not touched, being laid upon a table at a fit distance, will, like 
an echo to a trumpet, warble a faint, audible harmony in answer 
to the same tune.” 

Nor need Mr. Collins find fault with “ The Ancient Sage,” 
because in it are “ simply embodied, though with consummate 
skill in expression, the commonplaces of Eastern Neo-Platonic 
and, I suppose, Chinese metaphysics.” No one imagined that 
Tennyson invented mysticism. We do not think it is good 
criticism, or even apposite to his intention, that Mr. Collins 
should find fault with Tennyson’s reinterpretation of an 
ancient legend. He says:— 

“ How far such reinterpretations are justifiable, especially when 
they involve ideas and sentiments of which the ancients could not 
have had the remotest conception, it is no part of this commentary 
to discuss.” 

But he instances it as a plagiarism; whereas we conceive it 
to be an example of the continuity of imaginative effort. Many 
of the author’s suggestions of adapted phrases are no doubt 
interesting and instructive. His call to a more careful study 
of poetry should be a useful one; but with all his store of 
knowledge, his nice appreciations and excellent taste, we think 
Mr. Collins does not always rise to Tennyson’s height as an 
interpreter of the vast movement of our times towards that 
knowledge of law in Nature, that profounder faith and 
love which is born not of wonder but of understanding ; 
that renewed assertion of man’s spiritual force, which 
has perhaps deeper roots than any unconsidered trust in 
dogma, and which seemed well-nigh dead a hundred years 
ago, but which Tennyson has focussed in its vague re- 
vival. We will not touch on the Idylls. Mr. Collins 
is at his best in criticism of their beauty and their 
shortcomings. Sometimes he obviously contradicts his own 
estimates, but at least he forces the reader to study excellent 
examples of the great art of style. He, perhaps unconsciously, 


proves that poetry is the truest mirror of humanity at its 
best, and therefore a guide in human life, and a measure of 
man’s spiritual height, in proportion as rhythm and imagina- 
tion are knit together, and as the most perfect expression is 
mated with the finest emotion. 

Mr. Collins agrees with M. Taine that Tennyson is the 
“ most conventional ” of eminent English poets. We wish it 
were true that our “ conventions ” were modelled on the action 
of Lord Tennyson’s heroes and heroines. He thus sums up 
his appreciation :— 

“A gift of felicitous and musical expression which it would be 
no exaggeration to describe as marvellous, and instinctive sym- 
pathy with what is best and most elevated in the sphere of the 
commonplace—of commonplace thought, of commonplace senti- 
ment and activity—with corresponding representative power, a 
most rare faculty of fixing in very perfect form what is commonly 
so inexpressible because so impalpable and evanescent in emotion 
and expression, and a power of catching and rendering the charm 
of Nature, of meadow, wood, and mountain, of sky and stream, of 
tree and flower, with a fidelity and vividness which resembles 
magic; and lastly, unrivalled skill in choosing, repolishing, and 
resetting the gems which are our common inheritance from the 
past: in these gifts is to be found the secret of his eminence. 
And these gifts will suffice for immortality.” 

In short, Tennyson has poetised the broad stream of modern 
English lite. He has found in its levels and in its “ grass of 
the field” and ‘“‘commonplace,” a fine poetry which required 
and deserved as fine a setting as Virgil gave his epic. Living 
in a fluent age of metamorphosis, he has crystallised some of 
its best products. Were we to reverse Mr. Collins’s method, 
how much might we not quote from Tennyson of which the 
great preceding artists in verse knew naught! In truth, the 
time has not yet arrived for final judgment on any Victorian 
poet. They have not come into perspective,—we cannot 
distinguish them from their environment, and see how much 
or how little they stand apart from it. But, with Mr. Collins, 
we heartily desire that a comparative study of poetry should 
become a part of education. It would be possibly the most 
useful of all to higher knowledge and more solid progress. 
He could not have selected a better way to illustrate the rela- 
tion of all imaginative beauty, than to prove our Laureate 
the very original assimilator of older poets he happily is. 





THE ELEMENTS OF POLITICS.* 

THoveHu Mr. Sidgwick’s work is the sort of book that serious 
people would like to think of a Prime Minister taking with 
him on his holidays, it will, we fear, prove dull reading to the 
world in general. But this dullness is not to be imputed to 
Mr. Sidgwick asa fault. Rather it is his glory, for with such a 
subject to have been brilliant and entertaining would have been 
to be in the wrong. When Burke said that nothing positive 
could be affirmed on any political question, he enunciated the 
truth which makes all safe writing on abstract politics as dull 
as the leading articles in a daily paper. If there were clear 
abstract rights and wrongs ir politics, it would be an 
easy matter to be interesting. As it is, the writer who 
follows the path pursued by Mr. Sidgwick has always to be 
balancing with minute care the merits of the various forms 
of government and governmental action, and discriminating in 
regard to microscopic points of contrast in apparently similar 
schemes and theories,—a process little conducive to intellec- 
tual delight. It must not be supposed, however, that because 
Mr. Sidgwick’s book is dull it is not valuable. It is, we 
firmly believe, likely to prove extremely useful, and is un- 
questionably a very important contribution to the study of 
political science. Mr. Sidgwick is, as we have hinted, fully 
aware of the impossibility of laying down hard-and-fast rules 
about politics. The aim of his book is to do something very 
different,—namely, in his own happy phrase, “to show how 
experience is to be interrogated.” It will, however, be best 
to quote in detail Mr. Sidgwick’s own account of his method 
of attacking the science of politics :— 

“Now the primary aim of the Political Theory that is here to 
be expounded is not to supply any entirely new method of ob- 
taining reasoned answers to political questions; but rather, by 
careful reflection, to introduce greater clearness and consistency 
into the kind of thought and reasoning with which we are all more 
or less familiar. In order to arrive at sound conclusions on prac- 
tical questions—I do not mean infallible conclusions, but conclu- 


sions as free from error as human beings, in the present stage of 
their development, can hope to reach—much detailed knowledge 





* The Elements of Politics, By Henry Sidgwick, Author of “The Methods of 
Ethics ’ and “The Principles of Political Economy.” London: Macmillan and Co. 
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is needed which the general theory of politics cannot profess to 
give: it can only point out the nature of this further knowledge, 
and the sources from which it is to be obtained. The general 
theory of politics ought to classify the considerations by which 
any given political question should be decided, and indicate their 
general bearing on the question: but the degree of weight to be 
attached to each species of considerations in any particular case 
has mostly to be learnt from experience: so that the main practical 
use of the theory is to show how experience is to be interrogated.” 


In other words, Mr. Sidgwick undertakes to map the political 
universe, and to show the directions in which the various roads 
run. He does not presume to dictate the route, but merely 
assumes that the ultimate object of all politics is to increase 
the general happiness. 

The passages in which Mr. Sidgwick adopts—though with 
a difference—the utilitarian doctrine, are exceedingly clear 
and thoughtful. After noting that all people are agreed that 
laws ought to be “just, or not unjust ”—that is, that they 
ought to be not only impartially administered and without 
“respect of persons,” but framed so that “ persons in similar 
circumstances are to be similarly treated ”—Mr. Sidgwick 
proceeds :— 


“I think, however, that we may go a step further, and claim 
general-zif not universal—assent for the principle that the true 
standard and criterion by which right legislation is to be dis- 
tinguished from wrong is conduciveness to the general ‘good’ 
or ‘ welfare.’ And probably the majority of persons would agree 
to interpret the ‘ good’ or ‘ welfare’ of the community to mean, 
in the last analysis, the happiness of the individual human beings 
who compose the community; provided that we take into account 
not only the human beings who are actually living, but those who 
are to live hereafter. This, at any rate, is my own view. 
Accordingly, throughout this treatise I shall take the happiness 
of the persons affected as the ultimate end and standard of right 
and wrong in determining the functions and constitution of 
government.” 


Having thus determined the general direction in which the 
world may be held to desire to travel, Mr. Sidgwick, as we 
have said, analyses in detail the various proposed routes, 
and shows their respective advantages and disadvantages. 
Nowhere is he more happy in doing this than in the 
portion of his book which deals with that very difficult 
question, the limits of the right of voluntary association. 
There can, of course, be no question as to the expediency 
of allowing full scope to all Associations intended to benefit, 
or resulting in benefit to persons outside as well as inside 
such Associations. When, however, voluntary Associations 
are formed for the purpose of injuring others, or at any 
rate do injure others, it is necessary to inquire how far they 
are to be allowed. Obviously Associations which do acts 
unlawful for individuals, cannot be tolerated. It may be said, 
however, that no question arises here in regard to the limita- 
tion of the right of association, for it is clear that what 
is unlawful for the individual cannot be lawful for an 
Association. The question then becomes: Are there cireum- 
stances under which men ought to be prevented forming 
Associations for the purpose of doing things which they 
have a right to do as individuals? Mr. Sidgwick, if he does 
not altogether answer this, goes some way to providing an 
answer :— 


“In matters of buying and selling it is difficult, without 
injustice to the poor, to place any restrictions on the action of an 
association which are not placed on the action of individuals: 
since in such matters the coercive force capable of being exer- 
cised by an association is for most purposes not more than equiva- 
lent to that of a single individual whose wealth is equal to the 
aggregate wealth of the association. Combination is, in fact, the 
only way by which the poor can place themselves on a par with 
the rich in bargaining. Now, we can hardly lay down as a general 
rule that individuals are not to be influenced in buying by con- 
siderations other than the quality of the article purchased, and 
the labour spent in purchasing it; or in selling by considerations 
other than the price: and yet, if such other considerations are 
admitted, it seems hardly possible to exclude conditions that are 
designed to have a coercive effect. Thus a man must be generally 
allowed to exchange with A rather than B, for the sake of con- 
Sanguinity, or friendship, or because A promotes his convenience 
in other ways, or because B is surly and ill-mannered: but if so, 
he cannot he prevented from using the exchange as a means of 
coercing B to conform to his wishes in other matters besides the 
exchange. He must be generally allowed to prefer an employer 
who employs his friends: can he be legally prevented from 
refusing to work for an employer who employs his enemies ? 
He must be generally allowed to sell on unremunerative terms in 
order to draw business away from his rivals : can he be prevented 
from doing this in order to force a rival out of the trade? And 
if such prevention is impossible in the case of an individual, it 
Will be difficult to make it equitable, even if it be possible, in the 
case of an association,—for the economic reason above stated.” 


Mr. Sidgwick instances how difficult it is to restrain asso- 





ciated labour by pointing out that, if an employer is to 
have the right of refusing to employ labourers of whom he 
disapproves, the labourers must also have the right of refusing 
to work for an employer of whom they disapprove. Mr. Sidg- 
wick next deals with the question of Associations which are 
not formed voluntarily, but under pressure :— 
_ “T admit that a new danger to freedom is introduced if concert 
in such action is the result of pressure :—i.c., if among the per- 
sons who combine to exclude others from voluntary social relations, 
there are some who are only induced to combine by the fear of 
being similarly excluded if they refuse. I think that this moral 
coercion to coerce—‘coercion in the second degree ’—is usually 
mischievous: but it is difficult to say that it is so always: it is 
difficult to say that there is no vice so dangerous and contagious 
as to justify a concerted refusal to associate with the associates of 
those who practise it. And it could hardly be expedient to require 
judicial proof of the presence of such vice in order to justify this 
concerted exclusion : since it is often in cases where such judicial 
proof is difficult that the social sanction is especially needed to 
supplement the deficiencies of the legal sanction.” 

Mr. Sidgwick gives his conclusions on the whole matter as 
follows :— 

ag On the whole, therefore, while admitting that the social sanc- 
tion may easily be misapplied in such cases, I should generally 
prefer to leave it to the moral opinion of other sections of the 
community to censure and repress the misapplication. I conclude, 
therefore, that the moral coercion exercised both by individuals 
and by associations, so far as it is effected by acts legitimate 
apart from their coercive intent, should not generally be made a 
legal offence, if the mischief it causes can be kept within tolerable 
limits by any other means: though any intimidation by com- 
mitting or threatening acts of physical violence or other violation 
of ordinary rights—including breaches of contract—should be 
repressed with as much severity as may be required.” 
In our opinion, Mr. Sidgwick has here laid down the true 
principle with great success. The rule should be, Associations 
may do what individuals may do, and it should only be in 
exceptional cases that this rule should be departed from. 
The subject is one of great importance, and since the judg- 
ments in the Mogul Steamship Company’s case, there has been 
no more luminous contribution to its discussion than that 
contained in the work before us. 

Did space allow, we would willingly set forth Mr. Sidgwick’s 
wise and judicious pronouncements upon such subjects as 
Non-Intervention, Protection, Free Immigration, and Party 
Politics. Unfortunately, we have no space left for their 
adequate discussion. Before, however, leaving Mr. Sidgwick’s 
book, we must express once more our sense of its value and 
importance. It will help to render untrue the complaint that 
England, the natural home of free institutions, has hitherto 
done little or nothing for the study of political science. 


THE NEW ZEALAND ALPS.* 

WE give this book a cordial welcome, for two reasons. It is 
written by a born New Zealander. The daughter-Colony, in 
common with the others, has long been drawing her literary 
supplies from the Mother-country, and if competent witnesses 
are to be trusted, she does so most eageriy; and fora long 
time to come, the main mental pabulum will continue to be 
drawn from the same source. The period of assimilation, as 
in the case of America, is likely to be a considerable one; the 
era of production—literary production—is only just beginning. 
This attempt, therefore, on the part of a New Zealand native 
(an Englishman) to narrate his experiences in and on the 
Southern Alps, deserves at least warm encouragement. In 
literary style, Mr. Mannering would be the first to say that he 
falls below the practised hand of the Rev. W. 8. Green, whose 
spirited account of the same region appeared nine years ago. 
The iteration of the word “comprehensive” is displeasing. 
Colonial slang is too frequently used. Here and there the 
narrative needlessly overlaps. But apart from these blemishes, 
the book has sterling merits. With so many pitfalls for an 
English printer, we have not noticed a single misprint of a 
Maori name; the accompanying map is clear and intelligible, 
a valuable aid towards understanding the letterpress; while 
the eighteen photogravures are good specimens of their kind, 
and give an additional charm to the book. 

Then the subject itself is a taking one. To the regular 
mountaineer who may have exhausted his happy hunting- 
grounds nearer home, the ice-fields of Southern New Zealand 
present a most tempting region in which to exercise what the 
author calls the “noble sport” of mountain-climbing. Even 





“* With Aus and Rope in the New Zealand Alps, By George Edward Mannering. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Vo. 1891. 
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to the ordinary tourist, who is content to see grand Alpine 
scenery at a respectable distance, the mountain-ranges and 
peaks, the lakes and the glaciers of Otago, now that the 
facilities for seeing them are ample, must give the keenest 
delight. The Victorian, the Tasmanian, the New South 
Welshman, and the Queenslander, and even Englishmen, are 
appreciating this wonderful district of river and valley, of 
ice-fall and glacier, of deep fiord and snow-capped pinnacle, 
by flocking to the country in large and increasing numbers. 
Those who wish to “do” the locality with which Mr. Mannering 
specially deals will find him both an enthusiastic and a trust- 
worthy guide. 

Though the title of the book is a general one, the object is 
the special one of showing how the writer and his party made 
four attempts to ascend Mount Cook, following the footsteps 
of Mr. Green and his Swiss guides, and how, in their fifth 
attempt, their efforts were crowned with practical if not with 
literal success. For neither Mr. Green nor Mr. Mannering has 
stood on the veritable top of cloud-piercer,—Aorangi. The 
former reached within about 60 ft. of the highest point in the 
peak; the latter, within about 140 ft. of the same enviable spot, 
—thick weather threatening, and the absolute necessity of 
reaching a lower place for the night’s shelter, being the deter- 
mining causes of speedy though reluctant action. But, as the 
author says, when a climber has set his foot on the highest 
rung of a ladder, he may fairly be said to be on the top of it. 
In passing, we cannot commend too highly the pluck and per- 
sistency of the first members of the New Zealand Alpine Club 
for having wiped away the discredit of allowing a foreigner 
alone to have achieved the distinction of scaling the loftiest 
peak in the Southern Alps. And this is the more creditable 
because Messrs. Mannering, Dixon, and Johnson had had no 
Emil Boss nor Ulrich Kraufmann for their professional guides 
and companions. 

On their way to the final goal, the party, following the foot- 
steps of another outsider, Dr. Lenderfeldt, climbed the 
Hochstetter Dome,— 


“The view from which,” says Mr. Mannering, “is comprehen- 
sive and wonderful. The whole country lay like a map before us. 
Westwards Elie de Beaumont and the Western Ocean, at our feet 


the Whymper Glacier, from which flowed the Wataroa River, | 


threading its way through forest and glacier-clad mountains to 
the sea, twenty miles away. Northwards and eastwards extended 
in glorious and shining array the magnificent chain of the Alps; 
glacier upon glacier, peak upon peak, range upon range of splendid 
mountains. Eastwards a fine rocky peak without a name and Mount 
Darwin, and looking south-westwards down the Tasman Glacier, 
whence we had toiled our laborious way, the eye could follow the 
course of the great ice-stream for twelve or thirteen miles, flanked 
by the grand mountains which sent down their tributary ice- 
streams to join the mass in the valley below.” (p. 61.) 


There the reader has a glimpse of a glacier which is admitted 
to be unique in the world. 

The keen zest in his “ noble sport,” which only a cragsman 
can feel, comes out in such a passage as this :— 


“There is something exhilarating in this setting foot on the 
clear ice after days of clambering over cruel rocks, something 
that seems to thrill one as the nails go ‘crunch, crunch,’ and give 
such grand foothold, a cheerful ring in the clink of the ice-axes, 
a peculiar charm in the tinkle of the little surface streams, a 
sense of peace and loveliness in all around, an inspiration of awe 
and grandeur in the glorious masses of mountains which rear 
their hoary heads for thousands of feet above, whilst over all 
there seems to hang an invisible and imperious overruling and 
omnipotent Power directing the marvellous workings of Nature. 
Here man may feel his littleness and unworthiness, and yet with 
Byron say,— 

‘T live not in myself, but I become 
Portion of that around me; and to me 
High mountains are a fezling.’’’ (p. 23.) 


Owing to the very extensive ice-fields, with slopes not too pre- 
cipitous, and surfaces fairly smooth, the mountaineer in New 
Zealand, if he have nerve enough, can often enjoy the luxury 
of what Mr. Mannering calls— 

“The exhilaration of a good glissade! How you seem to fly 
through the air and cleave the fast-speeding surface! How the 
snow hisses and the axe grinds! How the excitement thrills 
you as you look out for danger ahead, or rushing avalanches 
behind. There is nothing to touch it, switchback-railway, going 
down-hill on a bicycle, skating, all are far behind.” (p. 74.) 

Beside the ardour of the explorer, which comes out in 
every page of the book under notice, there is also a fine 
feeling for Nature, which sets us wondering why the author 
never gives us a line from Wordsworth. Amidst such magni- 
ficent scenery, there are passages in the great Nature- 


beautiful. But we must take our author as we find him, when 
he says :— 
«The awful and solemn silence of the mountains, broken only 
now and again by the crash and thunder of an ice-avalanche, or 
the screech of a solitary kea [mountain parrot], the complete 
desolation, the loneliness and remoteness from the haunts of men, 
all tend to inspire one with deep thoughts and feelings. One line 
in Hilda expresses more than pages of mine could do :— 

‘The silence of the mountain spoke unutterable things.’ ’ (p. 25.) 
We now take our leave of a most interesting book—the 
more interesting, as we have said, from the fact that it is one 
of the first instalments of a native New Zealand literature— 
by giving the explorer’s words, in which he describes both the 
view, and his feelings at the proud moment when the hopes 
of many years were realised, and he and his brave companions 
stood on the Mont Blanc of the Antipodes :— 


“The height of the mountain is 12,349 feet; our aneroid 
read at our turning-point 12,300. The view is magnificently 
comprehensive. Looking northward we could see clear over the 
top of our giant neighbour, Mount Tasman (11,475 feet). On the 
western side, the ocean, but twenty miles distant, was covered by 
a mantle of low-lying clouds creeping into the bays and inlets of 
the coast, studded here and there with islanded hill-tops, and 
stretching away to what seemed a limitless horizon on the west. A 
streak of blue ocean showed through the cloud-mantle near Hoki- 
tika, seventy miles distant. North-eastwards the glorious array of 
the Southern Alps extended, presenting a panorama of such magni- 
ficence and comprehensiveness that it defies any attempt at 
description. It is one of those vast pictures which are in- 
delibly impressed upon the memory—one of those overpowering 
examples of Nature’s sublimity which seem to move a man’s 
very soul and call him to a sense of his own littleness. 
Close under us lay the scenes of all our joys and sorrows of the 
past five years: the Tasman Glacier, encircled by those splendid 
peaks and snow-fields whose forms we had learned to know and 
love so well; further afield lay the Liebig Range, and, showing 
over this, Mount Jukes and his attendant satellites of rocky 
peaks. Beyond thisagain, far, far away in the blue and indefinite 
east, we could distinguish the hills of Banks Peninsula, close to 
our homes at Christchurch, whilst we could imagine that the blue 
haze distinguishable there was indeed the eastern ocean, 120 miles 
distant.” (p. 102.) 





FATHER STAFFORD.* 

Father Stafford illustrates very fairly and readably two pre- 
vailing tendencies of modern English fiction. It deals with, 
or seems to deal with, some deep problems of life and religion 
and character with amazing confidence and courage; and it is 
carried on in a great measure by means of clever, cynical, 
generally disjointed, and sometimes epigrammatic conversa- 
tion, or, often more accurately, slang, in the exercise of which 
the various persons of the story show equal ease and fluency, 
The first tendency is seen in the struggles and temptations 
which beset the hero himself, and which really resolve them- 
selves into the question of holding to or breaking a self- 
imposed vow of celibacy. That they do so resolve themselves, 
strikes us as perhaps more true to ordinary human nature 
than to the character the author is endeavouring to set up 
before us. The second prevailing tendency is followed more 
consistently and successfully, for the conversation is often 
clever, it does not flag, and there is much smart repartee. It 
tends to become naturally most vulgar in those of the highest 
rank, and most cynical in the man of genius, the painter 
Morewood. The worst is that the author himself—and we 
are not surprised, for in reading the book we felt ourselves 
irresistibly drifting into flippancy and retort—is apt to tell 
his part in the same tone, and this becomes wearisome. 

The story opens in the country house of Mr. Eugene Lane, 
at a time when a party of his guests, among them his 
betrothed, are discussing the impending arrival of other 
visitors. Among the later arrivals is Stafford, the hero of 
the book, an old friend of his host’s, and, as is customary for 
heroes in novels nowadays, a famed preacher and an un- 
wearied and self-sacrificing worker in the East End of London, 
broken down in health. The already assembled guests include 
also in their number the charming and too seductive Lady 
Claudia Territon, who, besides some more trifling conquests, 
has already won the heart of the host himself, and is shortly 
—nay, at once—to storm that of the hero, Stafford. The 
book has, then, the rival fortunes of Eugene Lane and Stafford 
for its main thread, and ends fitly with the triumph of one, and 
with one of the various catastrophes which are usually reserved 
for the other in such circumstances. But thereare, of course, 
complications. Both heroes are heavily handicapped at the 
start. Eugene himself, as has been mentioned, is already 








poet which, if quoted, would be as pertinent as they are 


* Father Stafford. By Anthony Hope, London: Cassell and Co, 1891. 
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engazed,—how and why,—for what possible reason such a 
result has come about, we are left very much in the dark, only as 
he and she and his friends openly discuss the undesirability of 
the prospect, we are in no doubt either as to it or its un- 
desirability. Father Stafford—who, by-the-way, is not a 
Catholic priest, at any rate at first—is, on the other hand, 
bound by a vow not to marry: to devote himself to his work, 
to fast, and to avoid all earthly pleasures. The character and 
motives of the lady herself are explained to us, but though 
she is possessed of considerable power of sprightly conversa- 
tion, she has no marked individuality. At the risk of fore- 
stalling the reader’s appreciation of the outcome of the 
narrative, we give here in illustration a page of lovers’ con- 
versation which occurs very nearly at the close of the book :— 

««¢ At least, I don’t think you’ll like any one better than you 
like me, and I must be content with that.’-—‘I have worsbipped 
you for years. Was ever beauty so exacting ?’—* With Iucid in- 
tervals ?’—‘ Never amoment. A sense of duty once led me astray— 
dynastic considerations - a suitable cousin. —‘ Yes; and I suppose 
a moonlight night.’—‘ Pereant quae ante te! You know a little 
Latin ?’—‘I think I’d better not just now.’—‘ You may want it 
for yourself, you know. with a change of gender. But we'll not 
bandy recriminations.—‘I wasn’t joking’—‘Not when you 
began; but with me all your troubles shall end in jokes, and 
every tear in asmile. Claudia, I never knew you so alarmingly 
serious before.’—‘ Well, I won’t be serious any more. The fatal 
deed is done.’—‘ And I may say “Claudia” now without fear of 
any one ?’—‘ You will be able to say it for about the next fifty 
years. I hope you won’t get tired of it. Eugene, try to get tired 
of me last of all”—‘ Never while I live! You are a perpetual 
refreshment.’—‘ A lofty function!’—‘ And the spring of all my 
life. Let us be happy, dear, and never mind fifty years hence.’— 
‘I will,’ she said; ‘and I am happy.’—‘ And, please God, you shall 
always be so. One would think it was a very dangerous thing to 
marry me!’—‘I will brave the danger.’—‘ There is none. I have 
found my goddess.’—The door opened suddenly, and Bob Territon 
entered at the very moment when Eugene was sealing his vow of 
homage. Bob was pleased to be playful. Holding his hands 
before his face, he turned and pretended to fly.—‘ Come in, old 
man,’ cried Eugene, ‘and congratulate me.’—‘ Oh, you have fixed 
it, have you ?’—‘ We have. Don’t you think we shall do very well 
together ? ’—Bob stood regarding them, his hands in his pockets. 
—‘ Yes,’ he said at length, ‘I think you will. There’s a pair of 
you. ” 

Of the way in which Eugene manages to free himself from 
his shackles and to enter the lists to win the fair Claudia, we 
need not speak. It is finally, and not verycreditably, done for 
him by one of his friends who more than once plays the part of 
deus ew machind in the story,—a certain Sir Roderick Ayre, 
one of those elderly, fast, blasé, kind-hearted people of rather 
doubtful morals, whose véle in fiction is often to put the good 
people straight. The interest of the book is really meant to 
lie in the unfettering of Father Stafford; it is a curious pro- 
cess, and not easy to understand from the beginning. Thata 
man, as Stafford is represented, who has lived and worked, 
and may be supposed to have gained a deep if not wide ex- 
perience of life, and has deliberately and solemnly taken upon 
himself a vow to renounce its pleasures and luxuries, and 
marriage, should, even if he has never met with temptation, 
not know when he is drifting towards it, is, we think, unlikely. 
That he should quietly allow himself to fall into the luxurious, 
idle life of a country house, as this is depicted to be, and to 
spend his days in charming téte-c-tétes with Lady Claudia, and 
not know his danger, even though he may guard himself by a 
rigid diet of bread-and-water and potatoes from breaking the 
third part of his vow, is somewhat inconceivabie ; that, with 
all this simplicity, he should be sharp enough at once to 
come to a full understanding of the whole situation by seeing 
a portrait of himself, taken hastily when he has been dis- 
covered absorbed in a trance of admiration before Lady 
Claudia, is startling, and we hardly know whether to admire 
most his own sudden perspicacity, the painter’s genius, or the 
delicate method which his friends—including the deus, Sir 
Roderick—have employed for conveying to him a sense of his 
insecurity. A night’s vigil, which is perhaps the best part of 
the book, a hasty flight, a seeking of safety in a retreat, follow 
quickly upon the revelation. Issuing forth some weeks later, 
he stumbles upon the artist, and after apologising for being a 
bore, and being told in the prevailing phraseology that he (the 
artist) “likes jawing,” he brings up the story of the unhappy 
and much-discussed vow, and after some explanation, which 
the author admits is dramatic rather than psychological, 
declares triumphantly his resolution to renounce all he has 
formerly held sacred, and to win Lady Claudia, of whose love 
he feels secure. This is all reported to Eugene, who by this 
time has also burst his bonds, and after some magnanimous 





drawing-back on both sides, they proceed each to try his fate. 
Stafford, on losing, is about to commit suicide :— 


“Undoubtedly, the easiest thing was to bid a quiet good-bye 
to the life he had so mismanaged. He had never in old days been 
wedded to life. He had learnt always to regard it rather as a 
necessary evil than as a thing desirable in itself. Its momentary 
sweetness left it more bitter still. There would be a physical 
pang, inevitable to a strong man, full of health. But this he was 
ready to face; and now, in leaving life he would leave behind 
nothing he regretted. The religions condemnation of suicide, 
which in former days would not have decided but prevented such 
a discussion in his mind, now weighed little with him. No doubt 
it would be an act of cowardice: but he had been guilty of such 
a much more flagrant treachery and desertion, that the added sin 
seemed a small matter. He felt that to boggle over it would be 
like condemning a murderer for trying to cheat the gallows. But 
still, there was the natural dislike of an acknowledgment of utter 
defeat ; and, added to this, the bitter reluctance a man of ability 
feels at the idea of his powers ceasing to be active, and himself 
ceasing to be. The instinct of life was strong in him, though his 
reason seemed to tell him there was no way in which his life could 
be used. ‘It’s better to go!’ he exclaimed at last, after long 
hours of conflicting meditation.” 


Eugene, foreseeing this catastrophe, telegraphs to the deus, 
who not only saves him from it, but throws out a hint that he 
should become a Catholic. The story closes with Eugene’s 
receiving a letter to say that this final step is accomplished— 
we have seen nothing at all which leads up to this change—on 
his wedding evening, and it ends with the following epigram- 
matic though slightly enigmatical sentence from the deus :— 
“TI think, Lady Claudia, you have spoilt a Saint and made a 
Cardinal !” 

Great care has evidently been taken in the delineation of 
Stafford’s character; but the description of successive states 
of mind, however elaborate, even if consistent with each 
other, which we do not consider these to be, does not create a 
living character, and we fail completely when we try to con- 
ceiveof him asaman. The rest are merely more or less clever 
conversationalists of the modern cynical slang school. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


GIFT-BOOKS. 

Heroes of Our Day: Recent Winners of the Victoria Cross. By 
Walter Richard. (J.S. Virtue and Co.)—We are glad that the 
brave deeds distinguished by the honour of the “ Cross of Valour;” 
should be fittingly commemorated. The vates sacer even now is 
not always forthcoming; sometimes humble prose may perform 
his function sufficiently well. The decoration was instituted on 
January 29th, 1856, and the first recipients received the Cross 
from the hands of the Queen in the following June. Since then it 
has been bestowed many times. It would be almost invidious to 
single out instances ; but the action of Sir Redvers Buller at the 
Inhlobane Mountain in March, 1879, was conspicuous even among 
great exploits. He saved siz lives with his own hands; “ how 
many more by his orders and example, it would be impossible to 
tell.”———Another kind of distinction is commemorated in the 
volume, Successful Business Men, by Alexander H. Japp, assisted 
by F. W. Holmes (same publishers), George Moore, W. H. 
Smith, and members of such eminent firms as Sutton’s (seed- 
merchants), Bryant and May, Salt and Sons, and Price’s Candle 
Company, are described. The name of one brewer we should have 
been inclined to omit. The firm is well known enough, but not 
exactly, just now, in the most favourable way. 





Our Bessie. By Rosa Nouchette Carey. (Religious Tract 
Society.)—Miss Carey is a lenient moralist. We were afraid that 
the somewhat selfish and flippant Edna would be severely 
punished. But she gets a better fate than she deserves; while 
the amiable and unselfish Bessie fares still better. This is a 
pretty love-story, with nothing objectionable, but nothing note- 
worthy, about it. 


The annual volume of Cassell’s Family Magazine contains, as 
usual, literature of all sorts, suitable for young folks, and espe- 
cially middle-class folks, of both sexes. Of the serial stories. 
“The Temptation of Dulce Carruthers” deserves a special word 
of commendation, partly because the illustrations which ac- 
company the letterpress are of exceptional quality, and partly. 
also, because the temptation of a really simple girl by “ Society ” 
is very skilfully and delicately managed. Of the shorter stories, 
“That Little Woman ” also merits mention, as being at once com- 
pacter and sprightlier than most stories in magazines of the 
“family” class. The fashion and science notes are always in- 
teresting, though some of the latter are not always “up to date.” 


A Baby’s Biography. By A. O. Kaplan. With Pictures by 
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Frances Brundage. (Dean and Son.)—Here is an opportunity 
for some proud parent just rejoicing over a first-born. The “ bio- 
graphy” is suited for any baby. The first page gives blanks for 
the year, month, day, and hour of the little one’s birth, and names 
and signatures of father, mother, doctor, and nurse! Pages for 
recording weight, name, date of first outing (which, it seems, 
must be after the christening), first tooth, and so on. The 
drawings which illustrate these events are pretty enough, and 
sufficiently appropriate. The idea is novel; more we do not 
venture to say. 


We have received new editions of Adventures in Australia; or, 
the Wanderings of Captain Spencer, by Mrs. R. Lee; and Among the 
Zulus; or, the Adventures of Hans Sterk, by General Drayson. 
(Griffith, Farran, and Co.)—This latter tale was first published 
twenty years ago. This, we suppose, is the reason why the author 
appears as “Lieutenant-Colonel Drayson” on the title-page. 
There is no need to commend General Drayson’s books to the 
public. Nothing better of the kind could be found. 

Kate Greenaway’s Almanac for 1892. (Routledge and Sons.)— 
This is a pretty little book, charming within and without, and of 
a size that may be conveniently carried in a purse. The illustra- 
tions are in Miss Greenaway’s well-known style. Each month is 
represented by a female figure. But we may suggest that their 
characteristics might with advantage be transposed. August’s 
basket of apples and pears should be given to September, who in 
turn should hand over her grapes to October; while October’s 
sheaf should be given to August. The French Republican 
calendar gave to these months the names of Messidor, Fructidor, 
and Vindémiaire respectively ; and but that the vintage hardly 
concerns us in England, these names suit our average climate 
fairly well. October did carry sheaves this year, but it was a 
disaster ; the less even September has to do with them, the better. 
—We have received some specimens of The Dainty Series of 
Christmas Cards from Mr. E. T. W. Dennis, Bar Library, Scar- 
borough, pretty little bits of landscape with appropriate mottoes 
from the poets. 

The White House at Inch Gow. By Sarah Pitt. (Cassell and 
Co.)—This is a quite harmless story, prettily told. The hero is a 
hard-working, somewhat hard-featured young man, who sticks to 
his purpose through good and evil, and finally wins the happiness 
to which he has looked forward. The well-assorted union is set 
off by contrast with one which is as ill-assorted, and the unhappy 
history of which is given with no little pathos. 

Our Fellows at St. Mark’s. By Walter C. Rhoades. (W. P. 
Nimmo, Hay, and Mitchell, Edinburgh.)—There is often a certain 
difficulty in recognising the schools where the scene of “school 
stories” is laid. We do not mean the particular school—this 
might not be always desirable—but the genus, so tospeak. Here, 
on p. 18, one of the elder boys calmly goes up to the Head-Master, 
and asks for a half-holiday for himself. He wants to play tennis! 
And he actually gets leave! Did Mr. W. C. Rhoades ever put 
such a question to his master? He must have had uncommon 
courage. Another of “St. Mark’s”’ fellows throws himself down 
in a wood and cries his heart out because he has been beaten in a 
race! When we come to an account of an examination, we are a 
little surprised. The Greek paper is set from “a book with which 
they had only a very slight acquaintance.” Now, papers may be 
set from prepared books or from “unseen.” It seems to have been 
Aristophanes, an author “with whom,” to quote Mr. Rhoades 
again, “in the rush and hurry of the last fortnight’s study, the 
boy had failed to make himself acquainted.” Well, there is a diffi- 
culty in “ making oneself acquainted ” with this particular author 
in a fortnight, whether with or without “rush and hurry.” The 
story is readable enough, but there are considerable blemishes. 


Snowbound: a Winter Idyll. By Thomas Greenleaf Whittier. 
{Longmans.)—This is an illustrated edition of a poem which may 
fairly be reckoned as one of the poet’s most successful efforts. It 
is, in fact, a chapter of autobiography, for it gives a picture of his 
boyhood, a winter scene when a violent snowstorm kept the family, 
whom he takes occasion to describe, within doors. It would have 
been more satisfactory if we could have been told that it was pub- 
lished with the author’s consent, and a few later notes as to the 
persons mentioned would have greatly increased the interest. The 
illustrations are fairly good; but is the portrait of the eccentric 
cousin, who afterwards for a time lived in the East with Lady 
Hester Stanhope, genuine? It looks like the reproduction of the 
photograph, we can hardly help thinking, of some one else, whose 
countenance seemed not inappropriate to the character. The 
frontispiece is a portrait of the poet, lately taken, we should 
imagine, from its character. Perhaps the best-known lines in the 


poem are :— 
** When Ellwood’s meek, drab-skirted Muse, 
A stranger to the heathen Nine, 
Sang, with a somewhat nasal whine, 
The Wars of David and the Jews,” 





But there are some fine passages in it, especially that beginning : 


** Upon the motley-braided mat 
Our youngest and our dearest sat, 
Lifting her large, sweet, asking eyes, 
Now bathed in the unfading green 
And holy peace of Paradise.” 


It is curious to find the poet speaking of White of Selborne 
looking out on “ Surrey hills.” 


The Constable of the Tower. By Charlotte M. Yonge. (National 
Society.) —Hubert de Burgh is the hero of Miss Yonge’s new story 
(the Hubert of Shakespeare’s King John, it may be as well to 
remind the reader). She takes a certain chronological license, 
making her hero somewhat older than he probably was, and giving 
him a daughter who was not then born, to serve as a heroine. 
A very interesting heroine she makes, attractive and not so super- 
latively good as to be above all feminine weaknesses. Her lover 
is a historical personage, with what accuracy pictured we cannot 
say, but still real, and still remembered by the tower in Dover 
Castle which bears his name. The complication of the plot is 
caused by Hubert de Burgh’s steady adherence to that very un- 
satisfactory King, John Lackland. He is an early adherent of 
the doctrine of divine right, and being unable to allow that there 
is any justification for revolt against a lawful Sovereign, breaks a 
contract of betrothal between his daughter and the son of one of 
the Baronial party. The tale is diversified by the account of a 
visit to Rome, Stephen Langton, Archbishop of Canterbury, going 
to defend himself to Innocent III. The great Pope appears as he 
was in his later days, when power had somewhat blinded his vision 
of right and wrong. 


Those Other Animals. By G. A. Henty. (Henry and Co.)—This 
is a pleasant, readable volume, as, indeed, all that Mr. Henty 
writes is pretty sure to be; but we cannot profess to have found 
much “wit or humour,” though it is part of a series which is 
intended to be especially distinguished by these qualities. The 
fun made out of the demand for equal rights for women by a 
comparison with the female spider’s habit of eating the male, is 
but poor and laboured; and this is a typical instance of- Mr. 
Henty’s humour. No one, again, would describe frogs by the 
characteristics of “large mouths and general emptiness” (we take 
it that a frog is not more empty than other creatures), except 
he wished to introduce a jest at the “human beings who, 
possessing precisely the same characteristics, are regarded as 
great statesmen.” The chapter on “The Dragon ” is particularly 
poor. If we are to have a serio-comic argument for the existence 
of dragons, why not urge the fact that “dragon’s blood” is a 
largely used article of commerce? Still, Mr. Henty’s book is the 
work of one who knows much about his subject, and is often in- 
teresting.——We may mention in this connection a “new and 
cheaper edition”’ of Noah’s Ark; or, Essays in Unnatural History, by 
Phil Robinson (Sampson Low and Co.) ; and Anecdotes of the Habits 
and Instincts of Animals, by Mrs. R. Lee (Griffith, Farran, and Co.) 


Ivan and Esther. By Alice Lang. (Religious Tract Society.)— 
This “ tale of Jewish life in Russia” is intended, doubtless, to 
satisfy an interest that is very widely felt at the present time in 
a suffering race. It is perhaps less appropriate than it might be, 
because the interest of the plot chiefly depends on the conversion 
of some of the characters to Christianity. Just at the moment, 
Christianity does not present itself in attractive colours to the 
Russian Jew. Apart from this, the tale is sufficiently well written. 


For King and Home. By Mary H. Debenham. (National 
Society.)—This is a story of the rising in La Vendée. A brother 
and sister, who have French kindred, play important parts in it, 
but the heroine is the peasant-girl Etiennette, whose unselfish 
devotion is made the occasion of a truly pathetic story. Miss 
Debenham seems to have studied her subject with considerable 
care; but is she right when she speaks of “an extract from Mr. 
Pitt’s speeches on the glorious future in store for France”? 
Surely in 1792 Mr. Pitt was hardly enthusiastic about the future 
of France. Does she, by any accident, mean Mr. Fox ? 


Fifty Pounds. By Christabel R. Coleridge. (National Society.) 
—In this story Miss Coleridge pursues the fortunes of some of 
the characters who appeared in her “Green Girls of Greythorpe.” 
The principal personage is Linda Inglewood, whom we remember 
to have left under the kindly care of her grandfather and aunt. 
Miss Linda finds the shelter a little tedious; she has heroic 
aspirations, and is not satisfied with common duties. Especially 
has she the hope of succeeding in literature, and she seeks to gain 
the ear of the public by romantic stories in which high-born 
heroes and heroines meet with very uncommon adventures. Of 
course she has her disenchantment, and so has her brother, who, 
little satisfied with his life as a bank-clerk, has ambitions of his 
own, chiefly of a social kind. It is a very pleasant story, but has 
nothing particularly characteristic of the author’s special powers 
in it. 
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Burr Junior. By G. Manville Fenn. (Griffith, Farran, and Co.) 
—Tales of school-life nowadays, to be popular, must have their 
scene laid in some school that can be recognised. The private 
school, though fulfilling a valuable function, is not in favour with 
readers, and the particular kind of school that is here described, 
where boys stay till they are ready to go into the Army or to the 
Universities, hardly exists. There are preparatory schools, and 
there are “crammers,” and there are middle-class schools, but 
scarcely this kind. But the charm of Mr. Fenn’s story is not 
materially affected by this consideration. There is a fine, manly 
tone about it, and the incidents have an air of probability. The 
local colour, too, is put in with a skilful hand. The school is sup- 
posed to stand in a corner of England, the old iron district of 
East Sussex, which, as Mr. Fenn has already shown, in “ Sweet 
Mace,” he knows well. It is the characteristic of one of his heroes 
to have a passion for country sports and for the search after country 
objects. The old forge-pits, often holding a great store of fish, 
are well described, and so are the birds and beasts that haunt 
this region. Mr. Fenn is a great hand at describing the delights 
of a fisherman, and his scene “at the penstock” (a contrivance 
for emptying a pond) is particularly excellent. 


King’s Ferry, by the Author of “Starwood Hall” (National 
Society’s Depository), isa very good story of the days of the press- 
gang. Master Marrable, who is the central figure of the plot, and 
who styles himself a ship’s doctor, but is really “wanted” for 
crimes, is an almost Stevensonian sketch of a shifty scoundrel ; 
while the Lydgates, father and son, are good examples of the 
human amphibia to be found in such a town as Weymouth. In 
addition to treachery and adventure, superstition, in the shape of 
“the Luck of the Lydgates,” is introduced very skilfully into King’s 
Ferry. ‘ Altogether, this is a very readable as well as skilfully 
designed story. 

Fifty-two Further Stories for Boys. Edited by Alfred H. Miles. 
(Hutchinson and Co.)—Mr. Miles, who edits this truly remarkable 
volume, believes, fortunately, quite as much in quality as in quan- 
tity,even when he seeks to give effect to his own doctrine of “ boys, 
more boys, and still further boys ; and therefore, boys’ stories, more 
boys’ stories, and still further stories for boys.” As on former occa- 
sions, he has been able to secure contributions from the best writers 
for boys, American as well as British—such as Mr. Henty, Mr. Man- 
ville Fenn, Mr. Dowling, and Mr. George Cary Eggleston—and has 
placed them in different classes, the characters of which are in- 
dicated by such titles as “Life and Adventure,” “Out West,” 
“ Old-Time Stories,” and “Schools and Schoolboys.” The stories 
of adventure are perhaps the best; “ Dick Wentworth’s Swim,” 
“A Leap for Life,” and “The Fast Freight,” may be mentioned 
as exceptionally good. But it is literally true that there is hardly 
a weak story in a collection which runs to nearly five hundred 
pages. Mr. Miles could not have done his work of selection with 
more care or discrimination. 


Fifty-two Further Stories for Girls. Edited by Alfred H. Miles. 
(Hutchinson and Co.)—It is almost enough to say of this large 
and delightful collection of stories, that its editor, Mr. Miles, 
seems almost as much at home in catering for girls as for boys. 
It would seem, indeed, as if the young of the two sexes were fond 
of much the same fare ; at all events, the most interesting section 
of his feminine as of his masculine “ fifty-two” is that which is 
devoted to adventure. Mr. Miles has secured stories from some 
of the very host of story-tellers on both sides of the Atlantic, in- 
cluding Rosa Mulholland, Sarah Doudney, R. Harding Davis, and 
G. C. Eggleston. 


Joan’s Victory. By the Author of “Starwood Hall.” (National 
Society’s Depository.)—This is much more decidedly a study of 
character than are most of the books that have come from its 
author’s pen. Joan is a girl of strong feeling, but of great 
power of self-repression, who has taken a dislike to one of her 
two brothers, because he has induced the other to run away to 
sea. She has no occasion, however, for showing what she is 
really made of until after the deaths of her father and mother, 
when she becomes the mistress of their house. She then asserts 
herself against a domineering aunt, which is quite justifiable, 
and hardens her heart against her errant brother, which is un- 
Christian. It would hardly be fair to the author of this story 
to indicate the processes by which the inevitable softening in 
Joan’s character takes place; it must suffice to say that they are 
admirably detailed. Joan is really a very powerful psychological 
study, and her story is at once simply and artistically told. 


The Love-Dream of Gatty Fenning. By Sarah Doudney. (Hutchin- 
son and Co.)—This is one of the best, perhaps because it is one of 
the shortest, of this author’s stories. The motif is intelligible, the 
plot is not too elaborate, and the conversations are not too 
numerous, A pretty country girl, self-conscious, ambitious, and 
With a liking for dress and “ society,” falls in love with the wrong 





man, and, on discovering that he does not reciprocate her passion, 
meditates suicide. She is, however, aroused from her dream, and 
in the end finds her happiness in the right quarter, and in the arms 
of the right man. Meanwhile, the social and mental refinement 
for which she has longed has come to her also. This is in all 
respects a wholesome, well-written story. Gatty Fenning is 
perhaps the best study in feminine character that its author has 
yet produced. 


Millicent Simonds. By Frances Sweyn. (Religious Tract Society.) 
—The second title of this story, “Through Cleansing Fires,’” 
indicates its character with tolerable accuracy. It indicates how 
a girl of capacity and character passes through the ordeals of mis- 
fortune, misinterpretation, and mistrust before she attains happi- 
ness in the form which nine out of ten girls wish it to take. The 
two Simonds families—Millicent and Kittie more particularly— 
are remarkably well sketched; and so are the good Samaritans 
who help Millicent on her way. Arthur Newcomb, the curate 
whom Millicent ultimately marries, and Lady Gladys, who is 
instrumental in clearing Millicent’s name, are rather common- 
place in their goodness. This, however, was perhaps inevitable. 





Recalled to Life. By Grant Allen. (Arrowsmith.)—The work- 
manship in Mr. Grant Allen’s three-volume novels has of. late 
become somewhat hasty and careless, but there is not in this story 
a single page to which either of these epithets could possibly be 
applied. The plot is in itself remarkably ingenious; the various. 
stages of the narrative are dovetailed with a fine perfection of 
precision ; and while the dénouement, when reached, is found to be 
in harmony with everything that has led up to it, its nature is 
such as to baffle the guesses of the shrewdest reader. Here, asin 
most of Mr. Grant Allen’s recent stories, the author's scientific 
knowledge is largely and effectively utilised. Mr. Callingham, 
an enthusiastic amateur photographer, has invented a camera by 
the automatic working of which six pictures can be taken in rapid 
succession by the aid of six flashes of the electric light, which are 
also automatically provided for. He is found murdered in his 
studio, and it is clear that at the time of the murder the camera 
has been at work, but of the six plates which must have been pro- 
duced, only one can be found, and this one represents Mr. Calling- 
ham lying dead upon the floor, and the back and hand of a man 
who is escaping through the open window. It is also clear that 
the murder must have been witnessed by Mr. Callingham’s 
daughter, who is discovered in the room in a state of unconscious- 
ness ; but when she comes to herself, her memory is entirely gone. 
As she regains strength, she determines to trac« down the unknown 
murderer; and the story, which is devoted to the progress and 
result of the quest, could not well be more ingenious or more 
exciting than it is. 

Mahme Nousie. By G. Manville Fenn. 2 vols. (Hurst and 
Blackett.)—In the horrible superstitions of the Negroes of the 
West Indies, who up to a comparatively recent period practised 
the revolting rites of the Voudou, Mr. Manville Fenn has found 
materials for a not particularly interesting and decidedly dis- 
agreeable romance. There is not in Mahme Nousie any attempt at 
delineation of character, and even the plot of the book displays 
little of the ingenuity manifest in many of its author’s stories. 
Here he has simply endeavoured to be as blood-curdling as possible ;. 
but as a blood-curdler he achieves only a moderate success, for 
the horrors are a little too crude to produce the intended effect 
upon the imagination of any reader who has left his early youth 
behind him. Most of Mr. Fenn’s books for boys are excellent ; 
two or three of his novels are pleasant and readable ; but his West 
Indian story is a nightmare which is destitute of any claim to be 
considered a work of literary art. 

A Matrimonial Mizture, by C. J. Hyne (Ward and Downey), is 
a novel which might with advantage have been compressed into 
one volume, instead of being expanded into three; for the conver- 
sations and descriptions with which the rather thin story is padded 
out, are mainly characterised by that deadly-liveliness of flippant 
and forced humour which is much more depressing than sober and 
unpretentious dullness. In plot-construction the book reminds us 
of those farcical comedies of muddlement which have of late years 
been so vastly popular among English theatre-goers; but 
absurdities which amuse in a play that may be seen, become 
tiresome rather than entertaining in a novel that has to be read. 
The heroine, who has been taught that it is her mission in life to 
marry a man of wealth, engages herself to the impecunious, dis- 
reputable, and fascinating Maurice Veyn. Toavoid unpleasantness, 
she conceals her engagement, and in order to make her thoroughly 
comfortable, a certain Dicky Devereux, who is in her confidence, 
and who has long been her slave, proposes that he shall play in 
public the part of her accepted lover, and thus effectually throw 
dust in the eyes of the watchful lookers-on. Various complications, 
of course, ensue, and finally the unscrupulous Veyn, as was to be 
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expected, jilts Gwen for the wealthy Miss Stubbes, Dicky taking 
his place as a real instead of a histrionic fiancé. The story, 
it will be seen, is thoroughly absurd; and as Mr. Hyne, in striving 
after vivacity, does not always escape vulgarity, A Matrimonial 
Mixture is hardly a book to be praised. 


Pilgrims in Palestine. By Violet Hodgkin. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.) —This is a story of five weeks in Palestine. From Jaffa to 
Jerusalem, excursions from Jerusalem to Bethlehem and Hebron, 
a journey through Samaria and thence to Nazareth, a visit to the 
Lake of Tiberias, Damascus, Baalbek, and home by Beyrout, is a 
brief epitome of the pilgrimage, of which Miss Hodgkin gives a 
convenient itinerary (which would be more convenient, by-the- 
way, if the distances had been added). The travellers seem to 
have been struck by the unhappiness visible in the faces of the 
people. We have a pleasant description of places of which one 
never tires of hearing. Nothing seems to have pleased the 
pilgrims more, in the way of scenery, than the Lake. 

Strawberries. By W.H. Harrison, M.A. (Simpkin, Marshall, and 
Co.)—We fear that the notice of this useful little book has been 
delayed too long, at least to be practically useful this year. Every 
one ought to have finished his planting for the next season before 
this. Still, it may be not unprofitably studied in anticipation of 
another season. Mr. Harrison, who claims to have had considerable 
success in strawberry-culture, even to the getting of excellent 
fruitin the first year, gives complete directions to his readers how 
to grow, protect, gather, and eat this “best of berries.” 

The Childhood of Religions. By Edward Clodd. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co.)—This new edition of a well-known work 
has been largely altered, especially in the part that concerns the 
Aryan race, the author now adopting the view which locates this 
people in Europe, rather than, as the old theory had it, in Central 
Asia. We cannot agree with Mr. Clodd in his general view of the 
relation in which the various religions of the world stand to each 
other, but he has certainly the merit of expressing himself clearly 
and with moderation. If the Bible is no more the record of a 
revelation than the Rig-Veda or the Zend-Avesta, then the pre- 
tensions of Christianity are a fraud. 

A Minor Poet, and other Verse. By Amy Levy. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.)—This is a second edition, containing two pieces not in- 
eluded in the first, but reproduced from an earlier volume. One 
is so significant of the author’s tone of feeling, that we give it :— 


“ Most wonderful and strange it seems, that I 
Who but a little time ago was tost 
High on the waves of passion and of pain, 
With aching heart and wildly throbbing brain, 
Who peered into the darkness, deeming vain 
All things there found if but one thing was lost, 
Thus calm and still and silent here should lie, 
Watching and waiting—waiting passively. 
The dark has faded, and before mine eyes 
Have long, grey flats expanded, dim and bare; 
And through the changing guises all things wear, 
Inevitab!e Law I recognise ; 
Yet in my heart a hidden feeling Jies 
Which half a hope and half is a despair.” 


Burdett’s Hospital Annual. Edited by Henry C. Burdett. (The 
Hospital, 140 Strand.)—Mr. Burdett’s preface is interesting as 
usual. He comments with just severity on the revelations as to 
the sanitary condition of one of the great hospitals, and criticises 
very adversely Canon Duckworth’s statement that Hospital Sunday 
has harmed the resources of the hospitals. No one should know 
more of this matter than Mr. Burdett ; he is of a distinctly contrary 
opinion. That the Canon, having made the statement, should 
justify it, can scarcely be questioned. Probably he really meant 
nothing more than that many people who ought to subscribe to 
hospitals content themselves with a shilling or so given at an 
offertory. But the only effect of abolishing Hospital Sunday 
collections would be to save them their shillings. The tables are 
highly interesting. The cost of a bed seems to vary very largely. 
Of the London hospitals with medical schools, St. Bartholomew’s 
heads the list, with an average of £121 13s. 9d.; the Westminster 
and the Royal Free come last, with £76 (plus a few pence). The 
Provincial, Scotch, and Irish Hospitals show lower figures. The 
Radcliffe, at Oxford, is highest, with £68 18s. 2d.; the Belfast 
Royal Hospital lowest, with £41 1s. 2d. The Miller Hospital, a 
London institution, spends £213 7s. 8d. per bed. Some of the 
special hospitals seem to be very costly. 

Work, and How to Do It. Edited by Mrs. Jerome Mercier. 
(Wells Gardner and Co.)—This is the second edition of a very 
useful little book, the object of which is sufficiently described by 
its second title, “ A Practical Guide to Girls in the Choice of Em- 
ployment.” Nursing, teaching (of various things), needlework, 
telegraphy, the work of clerks and book-keepers, millinery, &c., 
housework, nursery work, dairies and laundries, work in shops 
and factories, and out-work, are the subjects treated of. A new 
chapter has been added on hair-dressing, and a section on church- 
embroidery. Much useful information is given in the appendices. 

A Life of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. By the Abbé 


Constant Fouard. Translated by George F. X. Griffith. 2 vols. 
(Longmans.)—This work preceded in point of time the work of 
Pére Didon, lately reviewed in this journal. Indeed, the preface 
bears date December, 1879. It comes commended by an introduc- 
tion from the pen of Cardinal Manning, and will, indeed, well repay 
study. In some respects we prefer it to Father Didon’s work. It 
does not give, for instance, what we cannot but think the extrava- 
gant interpretation to those words from the Cross which com- 
mended Mary to the care of St. John. Father Didon holds that 
they associated the mother of the Saviour in his work of 
Redemption. On other points we see signs of a more sober 
judgment; Emmaiis, for instance, is located where surely it must 
have been, between seven and eight, not nearly eighteen, miles 
from Jerusalem. The Abbé Fouard’s work is, in short, painstaking 
and learned. He has consulted many authorities, and writes a 
sober, instructive narrative. We cannot but think that he is in 
bondage to a theory of inspiration which is really untenable. He 
sees no difficulty, for instance, in reconciling the two accounts of 
the death of Judas, and of his disposal of the price of blood; 
"Exrh cato xépiov is to be taken “ in a metaphorical sense.” Surely 
this would be intolerable in dealing with any other book. 

Mary Harrison’s Guide to Modern Cookery. By the Author of 
“The Skilful Cook,” &¢. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.)— 
This is a thorough work on the subject. Chapters on “ Kitchen 
Economies,” on “ How to Clean Stoves and Cooking Utensils ” 
(the new ranges, though economical in theory, are often made 
extravagant by mismanagement), and other preliminary matters 
are likely to be useful. So are the- directions for the choice of 
meat, the description of joints, game, poultry, &c. As for the 
recipes, they are almost numberless. Miss Harrison has not for- 
gotten to give special directions for the cooking of vegetables, an 
art but little understood in this country. As for criticising the 
work of so skilful an expert, we do not presume so far. It is with 
great diffidence that we suggest that a little old ale is an improve- 
ment to toasted cheese, and that it might have been as well to 
give the young housekeeper a hint that all cheeses will not toast. 
Cheddar is almost always to be relied on, and American, though 
not so trustworthy, is sometimes found to be suitable. Cooked 
cheese is a far more wholesome food than is commonly supposed. 
In fact, there is a prejudice against it as indigestible, a quality 
which really belongs to the uncooked substance. 

How to Keep Healthy. By Alfred T. Schofield, M.D. (Religious 
Tract Society.)—These “ Familiar Chats on the Hygiene of Daily 
Life” have appeared in the Leisure Hour, and have been men- 
tioned, if we remember right, in our notice of the annual volume 
of that magazine. There are thirteen papers in the volume, all 
on interesting subjects. We turned at once to “A Few Notes on 
Influenza,” and find that Dr. Schofield can only advise us to run 
away from it, or, if that is impossible, to face it with equanimity. 
It is, of course, true that our ignorance of what causes influenza 
is a “ wholesome corrective to the somewhat too complacent belief 
in our scientific and medical omniscience.” Still, we are weak 
enough to wish that a remedy had been discovered even at the 
risk of increasing this injurious complacency. Other papers are 
more satisfactory from the practical point of view; all are in- 
teresting. When we come to Dr. Schofield’s “ Dissertation on 
Dress,” we find at least one point of difference. The “stove-pipe” 
hat has one advantage: it is cooler than the wide-awake. A high- 
crowned felt hat would be better, but then, it makes the wearer 
look like a brigand. 

Folly and Fresh Air. By Eden Philpotts. (Trischler and Co.) 
—tThere is some amusement to be got out of this book, but hardly 
as much as one might expect to find in nearly three hundred 
pages. It purports to be the history of an angling expedition 
taken by the narrator of the story and his brother, a doctor. He 
is an angler of the “chuck and chance it” kind, as a stranger 
graphically describes it, and meets with curious experiences. Now 
and then he lapses into something of a more serious kind.— 
Another volume of a humorous sort, where, however, the fun is 

sometimes mixed up with very grim tragedy, is In a Canadian 
Canoe, and other Stories, by Barry Pain (Henry and Co.), a volume 
of “The Whitefriars Library of Witand Humour.” The “ Canadian 
Canoe ” has nothing to do with Canada, as might be supposed. 
A “Canadian” is a particular kind of canoe, and the writer is 
supposed to meditate while he navigates it. The “Celestial 
Grocery” is, perhaps, the best thing in the work, a really quaint 
fancy, with no little meaning in it. The author, it is quite 
possible, has a career as_a humorist before him. 

Growth of Criminal Law in Ancient Communities. By Richard 
R. Cherry. (Macmillan.)—In a course of six lectures compressed 
within a space of little more than a hundred pages, Professor 
Cherry traces historically the manner in which Criminal or 
Penal Law developed itself among ancient societies, starting 





with the reminder that the terms Criminal Law and Penal Law 
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are by no means identical, the latter being of much wider signifi- 
cation than the former, and dealing with punishment by whom- 
soever imposed and with whatsoever object. Having in his first 
lecture indicated clearly the distinction between the two kinds of 
law, and the transition from the one to the other, Dr. Cherry 
proceeds in his second to consider ancient Irish law. He places 
as much stress upon the Brehon Laws as did Sir Henry Maine, 
whom they completely satisfied of the validity of bis historical 
method as applied to civil law. The third lecture is given up to 
the law of Semitic races, embracing both Hebrew and Mahom- 
medan law; the fourth, to Roman penal law; and the fifth and 
sixth, to early English penal law and early English criminal law. 
The book is a mass of legal learning thoroughly digested. But 
Dr. Cherry writes in such an interesting, and in the best sense 
popular manner, that even a layman understands with perfect 
ease what he says. It is not often that he introduces into his 
lectures any allusion to modern customs, but when he does, he is 
very felicitous. Thus, alluding to the fact that under the Republican 
system in Rome, every great crime became a party question, he 
says :—‘‘ To this, probably more than to any other cause, is to be 
traced the decline of the Roman Republic. Let us hope that 
democratic government may not produce the same result with us. 
The appeal from a Judge and jury to ‘the Press of the United 
Kingdom,’ which has now become usual in every case of capital 
condemnation, seems to promise us very much the same result.” 


The Last of the Bushrangers. By F. A. Hare. (Hurst and 
Blackett.)—There is a curious thing about this book. The 
date is thrown forward to 1892. For a serial this might pass; 
but why this foredating of an often-told tale? It seems scarcely 
credible that so recently as 1881 a gang of bushrangers, with Ned 
Kelly at their head, should be at large in the Colony of Victoria, 
and should for nearly a year defy the efforts of the police to 
secure their capture. Superintendent Hare—the author of the 
book—at last brought them to bay; how and with what result 
may be seen in the book under notice. 

English Colonisation and the Empire. By A. Caldecott, M.A. 
(John Murray.)—Though called forth by the University Extension 
movement, this volume is not precisely a text-book for its 
examinations. It is specially written for those who cannot 
attend the Extension lectures in the chief centres in the country, 
but who nevertheless wish for similar teaching. The work at 
ence challenges comparison with Professor Seeley’s “ Expansion of 
England,” but it differs from that work in giving less considera- 
tion to principles and fuller attention to details. The author 
shows great skill in discriminating the stages of colonisation, and 
in presenting the motives which prompted the varied movements. 
There is one detail which needs correction. The latest returns 
show that the Maoris of New Zealand now number forty-two thou- 
sand (not forty thousand), and they are not “ still diminishing ; ” 
on the contrary, during the last five years there has been an 
increase. 


The Philippine Islands. By John Forman, F.R.G.S. (Sampson 
Low, Marston, and Co.)—Mr. Forman’s long professional resi- 
dence in the Philippines has fully qualified him to write on the geo- 
graphical, social, and commercial, as well as on the historical and 
ethnographical features of these Spanish dependencies. And 
though the author is a Roman Catholic, he is frank enough to 
say :—“The blind obedience to one system of Christianity, even 
in its grossly exaggerated form, has had the effect desired by the 
State, of bringing about social unity to an advanced degree. Yet, 
so far as I have observed, it appears evident that the native 
understands extremely little of the ‘inward and spiritual grace’ of 
religion. He is so material and realistic, so devoid of all concep- 
tion of things abstract, that his ideas rarely, if ever, soar beyond 
the contemplation of the ‘outward and visible signs of Christian 
belief.’ The symbols of faith and the observance of religious 
rites are to him religion itself. He confounds morality with re- 
ligion. Natives go to church because it is the custom.” (p. 150.) 
Itis a pity the author has allowed himself to write, in his “ Pro- 
logue, such statements as these :—‘ The hope of ever extinguishing 
Warfare is as meagre as the advantage of such a state of things 
would be” (p. 2); “The right of conquest is undeniable. Our 
estimate of what is right and wrong is derived from Nature,— 
where else should we seek the standard of right?” (p.2.) Mr. 
Forman is not at his best in his “ Prologue.” 

Fulcher’s Pocket-Book, 1892. Edited by H. Pratt. (Sudbury, 
Suffolk.) —We have received the usual copy of this annual, one of 
the very few which are still published in the country. It contains, 
mn addition to the usual memorandum-book and a quantity of 
information, some engravings, usually of scenes in East Anglia, 
® quantity of poetry of varying merit, and many enigmas and 
charades. The latter are often good, but in this number the 
engravings are the best things. 

Messrs. Marcus Ward and Co. have sent us a box of Christmas 





and New Year’s Cards, which are executed with their usual skill, 
and drawn with their usual excellent taste and feeling. As 
usual, also, the landscapes please us best, and the comic pictures 
the least. Mirth has gone out of the designers of these pictures, 
and the happiest efforts among the lively pictures are those of 
animals which do not attempt to be comic, not the dancing dogs 
and posing birds, but the dogs and birds which are permitted to 
be themselves. Some of the sacred subjects, especially when they 
are copies of really great pictures, like the “Madonna di San 
Sisto,” are really good. 


Messrs. L. Prang and Co., of Boston, U.S.A., send us a variety 
of Christmas and New Year’s booklets, containing many pleasing 
landscapes, with illustrative poems (not on the whole so good). 
The Spirit of the Pine, The Winds of the Season, A Christmas Morning, 
&c. They also send us large studies of flowers very carefully 
drawn and coloured, some very taking sea and river pieces, and a 
few studies of animals. All these studies are carefully finished. 


Curistmas Numsers, Erc.—-We have received the following :— 
“Vanity Fair,” “Lady’s Pictorial,” “ Gentlewoman,” “Graphic,” 
“Tllustrated Sporting and Dramatic News,” “Queen,” “ Penny 
Illustrated Paper,” “Punch,” “Girl’s Own Paper,” “ Boy’s Own 
Paper,” “Sunday Magazine,” “English Illustrated Magazine,’ 
“ Harper’s Magazine,” “ Century,” “ Scribner,” “ London Society,” 
“ Monthly Packet,” “Little One’s Own,” “ Good Words,” 
“ Atalanta.” 


AnnvuALS.—We have received the following :—“ Pear’s,” “ Hood’s 
Comic,” “ Judy’s,” “Miss Braddon’s,” “Quiver,” “ Figaro Ilustré,” 
“ Taradiddles,” “ Belgravia,” “ Beeton’s.” 


ALMANACKS, Etc.—We have received the following :—“ Cassell's 
Illustrated,” “Illustrated London,” “Girl’s Friendly Society 
Kalendar,” Churchman’s Oxford Kalendar, “ Mowbray’s Church- 
man’s Kalendar,” Bemrose’s “ Proverbial,’ ‘ Scripture,” and 
“Daily Block” Calendars and Monthly Diary, “ Shakespearian 
Daily Block Calendar.” 


MaGazines AND SERIAL PuBLicaTions.—We have received the 
following for December :—The Magazine of Art, No. 42 of Our 
Celebrities (containing photographic portraits of Mr. Henry 
Pettitt, Sir Joseph Fayrer, and the Chevalier Scovel), the Expository 
Times, Part 9 of the Universal Atlas (Cassell and Co.), the Newbery 
House Magazine, the United Service Magazine, the Cosmopolitan, the 
Journal of Education, Literary Opinion, the Art Journal, the Forum, 
the Homilist, Murray’s Magazine, the Classical Review, the Reli- 
gious Review of Reviews, the Theological Monthly, the Homiletic 
Magazine, the Expositor, the Month, the Parents’ Review, the Review 
of Reviews, the Educational Review, the Gentleman’s Magazine, Be!- 
gravia, Temple Bar, the Atlantic Monthly, Lippincolt’s Magazine, 
London Society, Good Words, Illustrations, Cassell’s Magazine, the 
Quiver, the Sunday Magazine, the Leisure Hour, the Sunday at Home, 
the Girl’s Own Paper, the Boy’s Own Paper, the Art Amateur, and 
St. Nicholas. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 







———_——_ 
Abbott (T. K.), Essays on Original Texts of Old & New Testaments (Longmans) 10/6 
Absolute Key to Occult Science, &c., Cr 8V0 .....+.secceceeseeeee (Chapman & Hall) 7/6 
Althaus ‘J.), Pathology of Influenza, cr 8vo ......... -ee...(Longmans) 2/0 
Andrews (W.), Bygone Northamptonshira, 870 ....06...-sesceceeceeceeeee (Andrews) 12/0 
Arnold-Foster (H. 0.), This World of Ours, cr 8vo ............ ..(Cassell & Co.) 3/6 
Auld (A. G.), History of Bronchial Affection, 8v0...........6 ce.ceceeeee (Charchill) 7/6 
Boldero (G.), Young Heart of Oak, cr 8V0  .....0....00 008 (Hodder & Stoughton) 5,0 
Buzzard (T.), Simulation of Hysteria, cr 8V0.......06..cceeeeceecee cece (Churchill) 46 
Candler (C.), Koch’s Proposed Cure for ep roy | ES (Lewis) 2/0 
Cardella (G.), A King’s Daughter, 3 vols. Cr 8¥0 w.scee.csseesceees (Sonnenschein) 31/6 






Carmichael (J-), Hospit il Children, Cr 870...........scceceecserseseeceeeee ences (Lewis) 2/6 
Collodi (C.), Story of a Puppet, 12mo... uhemlenesa (Unwin) 246 
Corballis (J. H.), Forty-five Years of Sport, 8v0... ..(Bentley) 16/0 
Cumming (0. F G.), Two Happy Years in Ceylon, 2 vols. 870 (Ww. Blackwood) 30/0 





Davis (R. H.), Stories for Boys, Cr 8VO ...sec..ssss-cccsesesscsssereeceeceeseetes (Osgood) 3/6 
Dean’s Fairy-Book, 12:00....00.... 0.2... c0-ceree-cossssesseccescesscsecesssose-coccssesees (Dean) 5/0 

Drummond (H.), Baxter’s Second Innings, cr 870 ...... ..( Hodder & Stou oe 16 
Duff (A.), Old Testament Theology, 80 ........scsceceeeeeseseeeseereecercetees (Black) 10/6 
Datton (T.), Indigestion, Cr SVO... ...0..........ccccccsssseccscsecrcoreescoves (Hirschfield) 2/0 


Evans (W.), Law Relating to the Remuneration of Commission mer (Cox) 7/6 












Fox (A.), Judges and Kings of Israel, cr 8vo Walker) 2/6 
Gautier (T.), L’Orient, 12mo ...............-.+.0++- .(Percival) 2/0 
Gessi (R.), Seven Years in the Soudan, 8vo.. ..(8. Low) 18/0 
Goldsmith (U.), Citizen of the World, IS WOM ISMN oa cocsss con caceneceincee (Dent) 10/6 


Gosse (E.), Gossip in a Library, cr 8v0 sd ..(Heinemann) 7/6 
Graham (P. A.), Nature in Books, Cr 8V0...........csesceeeeecceseeees (Methuen) 6/0 
Husluck (P. N.), Milling Machines, cr 8vo.. cccenscececcesescetect AMGGGED Bale 
Hoffmann (Professor), Home Gymnastics, MEMES cased (Routledge) 3/6 
Hutchinson (H. G.), Mrs. Batter’s Pedigree, cr 8V0 ..........c:008 ceceeees (Henry) 3/6 
Huxley (L.), Elementary Latin Course, 12mo ........... wl 5 
Jack (T. G.), Casting Out of Satan, cr 870..........0.c0000- 







Kennan (G.), Siberia and the Exile System, 2 vols GOD cccecscenasansn es (Osgood) 32/0 
Larder (A.), A Sinner’s Sentence, 3 vols, cr 8v0......... atto & Windus) 31/6 
Latter (T.), Power of Conscience, 8V0 ..........cecceceeceeceteneceeceeeeeees (Sheppard) 7/6 
Martineau (J.), Home Prayers, Cr 8V0......-s0-sserersereereecee steneees (Longmans) 3 

Michie (A.), Missionaries in China, 8V0 .............c0.cccereessenseseeeeeesee (Stanford) 316 


Mitchell (K.), Gentlewoman’s Book of Hygiene, cr 8v0_ ..........000+ (Henry) 6/0 
Murray (J. H.), Companion Dict. of English Langaage, 12mo...... (Routledge) 3,6 
Newbigging (T.), Lancashire Characteristics, cr 8vo ...... (Brook & Chrystal) 2/6 
Oliphant (Mre.), Jerusalem, 8V0 .....c.scccseessesseseeceeseeceeeeeceeeetces (Maemillan) 21/0 
Pellissier (E.), Fr. & Eng. Passages for Unseen Translation, 12mo (Percival) 3,6 
Perrot (G.), wee’ of Art in Phrygia, roy 8vo (Chapman & Hall) 15/0 
Pinkerton (I. A ), New Saint’s ews vols. cr 8vo ....(3onnenschein) 21/0 
Saintabury (G.), Political Verse, 16M0_ ...........ccescseceecessssceecceceeees (Percival) 3,6 
Scott (A.), Introduction to Chemical isos, CE BVO ececccescoreesce-ce-ee( Black) 5/0 
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Smith (W.), Yorkshireman’s Trip to the United States, 8vo ...... (Longmans) 7/6 
Stacpoole (W. H.), The Three Bootes, cr 8V0.......06 ce.ssceeseecetesesceseeeeeees (Dean) 3/6 
Stoddard (C. A.), Across Russia, cr 8vo ........ .(hapman & Hall) 7/6 
Storr (F.), German Declension, 870 ........0...seseeeseeee pistvacieccanececte (Percival) 1/6 
Thomson (G, R.), Summer Night, and other Poems, 12-no... ...(Methuen) 3/6 
Vaughan (0. J.), Prayers of Jesus Christ, 12m0 ..........000008 (Macmillan) 3/6 
Verney (Lady), Essays and Tales, Cr 8V0.......c0..c.cccceseeseereeseeseeeeeees (Howell) 10/6 
Ward (J.), Dale and its Abbey, roy 8vo......... sais ota ....(F. Murray) 12/6 
Wicksteed (P. A.), Four Lectures on Henrik Ibsen, 12mo......(Sonnenschein) 2/6 














OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for Landowners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &c. 

For mie sme with particulars of Farm and Dairy, List of Professors, &., 
Courses of Instruction, Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL, 

SESSION BEGINS on TUESDAY, February 2nd, 1892, 





The Choicest and Most Varied 
Assortment of 
Artistic Presents in the 


“LIBERTY” 


YULE-TIDE Metropolis 
GIFTS. for 
FROM PERSONAL ATTIRE 


ani 
INDIA, TURKEY, HOME ADORNMENT. 


CHINA, and JAPAN. 
New, Quaint, UNIQUE, 
BEAUTIFUL AND INEXPENSIVE, ' 


LIBERTY and CoO., 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


ELECTROLIERS, LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Manufactory, Birmingham, (Established 1807.) 





A Descriptive Book, containing 170 
Illustrations, post-free. 
REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 








OUR EYES. 


Just published, TWELFTH EDITION, with New Chapters on the Alleviation 
and Cure of Short Sight and the Improvement in Old Sight. 


OUR EYE 8, 


And How to Preserve Them, from Infancy to Old Age. 
With Special Information about Spectacles. 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., &. 
With 70 Iliustrations, Eighteenth Thousand, price 1s., cloth. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W., and all Booksellers’, 
Bent free for 1s, 2d. by the Author, JOHN BROWNING, 68 Strand, London, W.0, 





CALICO SUPERSEDED. 


CLOTHED WITH AIR. 
(THE BEST NON-CONDUCTOR OF HEAT.) 


CELLULAR AERTEX 
LINEN FITTED SHIRTS. 


The wearer of the above shirt is entirely free from the dangers of chill and cold, 
which are inseparable from the use of the ordinary long-cloth dress shirt. Per- 
fect warmth and perfect ventilation are ensured. 

“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF — 

—The Lancet, 


Cellular Underwear for both sexes; Cellular Sheets, Counterpanes, &c. 











Illustrated Price-List sent post-free on application, 


OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 


And from first-class country Hosiers specially appointed as Agents in each town, 


OLD AND MODERN FURNITURE, 
WORKS OF ART, &c. 


DEBENHAM and FREEBODY are now offering for Sale the COL- 
LECTION of Mr. ARTHUR L. COLLIE, of Old Bond Street, consisting of : — 

Cabinets, Bureaus, Writing-Desks, &c.; Tables, Chairs, Couches, Stools, &e. ; 
Clocks, Mirrors, Screens, Overmantels, and other Articles of Furniture. Metal 
Work, China, Delft, and other Ware ; Bronzes, Ivories, Bric-a-Brac, Old Silks, 
Mmbroideries, Brocades, Needlework, Mezzotint Engravings, &c., 

A detailed Catalogue post-free on application. 


DEBENHAM AND FREEBODY, 
WIGMORE STREET and WELBECK STREET. 











8 RITISH | With the view of assisting the revival of the 
| Silk Industry in the country, DEBENHAM and 

S| LKS FREEBODY have had a variety of Silk Goods 

s | manufactured in Manchester, Spitalfields, and 


elsewhere, to which they beg to invite the attention 
DEBENHAM | “ties sins 

These Silks are of lighter dye than most of those 
AND manufactured on the Continent, which in itself is 

a guarantee of fair wear. 
FREEBODY, , ——— grr gees the — correspondence 
in the Times, and patterns of the various Silks, 

LONDO N, Ww. post-free. i 








UREMBERG and ROTHENBURG.—The EXHIBI- 

TION of WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS by WILFRID BALL NOW 

OPEN, admission ls, (including Catalogue), at ROBERT DUNTHORNE's, The 
Rembrandt Head Gallery, 5 Vigo Street, London, W. 





yee 9 OCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER. 
-—The WINTER EXHIBITION of Sketches and Studies i 
NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, from 10till 5, Admittance, 1s. ; Catslenne, 6d. 


ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary, 





OYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


Offices : 9 ADELPHI TERRACE, STRAND, W.C., LONDON. 

The SECOND ORDINARY MEETING of the present Session will be held 
on TUESDAY, December 15th, 1891, in the Lecture Theatre of the MUSEUM 
of PRACTICAL GEOLOGY, 28 JERMYN STREET, 8.W., at 7.45 p.m., when 
the following Paper will be read: —‘ Enumeration and Classification of Paupers, 
and State Pensions for the Aged,” by CHARLES Booru, Esq. 





TpPe, 8 -S. 0,8: BR COLLE GE, 


Terms, 34 guineas, Head-Master’s House, 48 guineas, Classical and Modern 
Sides. NEXT TERM will BEGIN on JANUARY 29th.—For Prospectus, apply 
to Rev. D. EDWARDES, M.A., Head-Master, Denstone College, Uttoxeter. 





ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and her sister, Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable 
EDUCATIONAL HOME for GIRLS, French, German, Italian, Music, Singing, 
and Painting are the special subjects. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres, 
—CHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE, 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Head-Master : Rev. 

T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Assistant- 

Master at Harrow.—Not less than THIRTEEN ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS, from £75-£10, will be offered in DECEMBER, 


AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 

BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 

ears of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &c. Healthy situation, 

layground adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provosts of Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &. Recent successes, 


RYSTAL PALACE EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 








The SCHOOL of ART, SCIENCE, and LITERATURE.—LADIES’ DIVISION. 
Complete Education of the highest type (Senior and Junior University Tutorial 


Instruction. — 
The SCHOOL of PRACTICAL ENGINEERING. 
The NEXT TERM OPENS on MONDAY, January 4th. F 
I. Mechanical Course. II. Civil Engineering Division, III. Colonial Section. 
Electrical, Marine, and Mining Division. 
Prouspectuces of the undersigned, who will reveive names for entry in the 
Library, next to the Byzantine Court, Crystal Palace. 
F, K. J. SHENTON, F.R. Hist S., 
Superintendent Educational Department. 


EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING. 
Head-Master: BENJAMIN TOWNSON, M.A. Camb., B.A. Lond. 

This School has been established with the Sanction of the Yearly Meeting of 
the Society of Friends, and under the g t of bers of that body, for 
the pa ose of providing an education not inferior to that given at the leading 
Public Schools, with a Classical and Modern side. The house stands on gravel, 
high above the town and the Thames valley, with over 40 acres of park-land 
affording excellent cricket, football, and lawn-tennis grounds, as well as a play- 
ground, a gymnasium, and a fives-court. 


Terms, £35 wd term.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Leighton 
Park School, Reading. 


\T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


EALTH and EDUCATION.—LADY strongly RECOM- 
MENDS a FINISHING SCHOOL at HAMPSTEAD, where her only 
daughter was educated. Number of Pupils limited. Classes smal. French con- 
stantly spoken, Academy Professors attend. Pupils taken to good Concertg. 
Strictly inclusive terms, from £100 a year.—Address, first, ‘“* MATER,’’ care of 
Mr. Rolandi, Berners Street. 


és COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS. 


LIMITED, 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 
The College owns and farms a fine Seaside Estate of 1,330 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT-DIRECTOR. 




















t bebe HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, NW. 


FOUNDED 1807. 
Inclusive Fees.—For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head-Master, J. D. 
McCLURE, M.A., LU.M.; to the Boarding-House Master; or to the Secretary. 


NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY l4th, 





RIVATE TUITION for the DEAF and DUMB on the 
PURE ORAL SYSTEM.—A Certificated Teacher of some years’ experl- 
ence undertakes to Teach the Deaf and Dumb to Speak and Understand Spoken 
Languages. The Course includes a thorough English education, and special 
subjects areintroduced. Comfortable home in healthy locality.—Address, “N., 
15 Arlington Road, N.W. 


ONDON.—HIGH-CLASS EDUCATION for GIRLS.— 

Six Resident Governesses. Well-known London Professors attend. Every 

modern educational advantage. Large house and grounds, Moderate terms. 

Highest English and Colonial references given,—‘ B, B.,”’ care of Joseph Boultox 
ont Co., 5 Worship Street, Finsbury, E.C. 








LENALMOND.—TWO or more SCHOLARSHIPS (£50) 

are offered at the end of DECEMBER, Candidates can ba examined 

elsewhere than at the College—Apply for particulars to Rev. the WARDEN, 
Glenalmond, Perth. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 
Head of the Department. 
Miss M. V. THOMAS, B.A. Lond., Teachers’ Training Certificate, Camb. 
This Department provides a Professional Training in Teaching for Women 
The Course of Instruction includes Lectures on Peychology, Theory and History 
of Education, Art of Teaching, &c., and Practical Work in various Schools, 
covering all the ground required to obtain the Teacher’s Diploma, 





WOMEY), 





Further particulars can be obtained from 
‘ LUCY J, RUSSELL, Hon. See. 
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SELECTIONS FROM 
CASSELL & COMPANY’S PRESENTATION VOLUMES. 








COMPLETION OF “THE PICTURESQUE MEDITERRANEAN.” 
THE PICTURESQUE MEDITERRANEAN. 


With a Series of Magnificent Illustrations from Original Designs made on the spot by leading Artists of the day. 
Complete in 2 vols. royal 4to, cloth, gilt edges, price £4 4s, . 














PICTURESQUE EUROPE. RIVERS OF GREAT BRITAIN. Pr 
POPULAR EDITION. The ROYAL RIVER e the | CTURESQUE AMERICA. 
Complete in 5 vols., each containing 13 exquisite Thames from Source to S With § 2 1H | 
teel-Plates and about 200 Original Illustra- dred Original pe tae Original Edition, ; Complete in 4 vols., with 12 exquisite Steel-Plates and 
tone te = — sate £223, Popular Edition, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 162, | 2bout 200 Original Wood-Engravings in each. 
Vols. I. and II., comprising the BRITISH ISLES, RIVER of th E Royal 4to, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, 
can also be had bound together, cloth gilt, 3ls. 6d. With RS of wat AST COAST. gilt edges, £2 2s. each. 
Royal 4to, 384 pp., cloth gilt, gilt edges, with 
PICTURESQUE Etching as Feeiien 42s, RTT Vmoe 
AUSTRALASIA | 
aA USTR )|QATHEDRALS, ABBEYS, PICTURESQUE CANADA. 
Wi upwards of 1,000 Iilustrations executed oe yg ay yore — ae With about 600 Original Illustrations, 
expressly for the Work. 500 Original Illustrations. Popular Edition, cloth 
Complete in 4 vols, extra crown 4to, 7s. 6d.each. | gilt, gilt edges, 2 vols., 25s. | Complete in 2 vols., £3 33. each. 





Just published, royal 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE (Cassell’s New Fine-Art Edition of). With upwards 


of 100 Original Illustrations, expressly executed for this Edition by WatTzR Pacer. 


“ Paper and typography are irreproachable, while as for the hundred and twenty drawings with which Walter Paget illustrates 
the immortal tale, one can hardly say too much. They are admirable and they are beautifully engraved.”—G@lasgow Herald. 


COMPLETION of «The WORLD of ADVENTURE.” 


The WORLD of ADVENTURE. With Several Hundred Original Illustrations. 


Complete in 3 vols., containing 2,300 quarto pp., bound in cloth, price 9s. each. 
Mr. WALTER CRANE’S NEW WORK. 


QUEEN SUMMER; or, the Tourney of the Lily and the Rose. Penned 


and Portrayed by WALTER CRANE. Containing 40 pp. of Designs, printed in Colours, 6s. 
SECOND SERIES, now ready, price 15s. 


The CABINET PORTRAIT GALLERY. Containing 36 Cabinet Portraits of 


Eminent Men and Women of the Day, from Photographs by Messrs. W. and D. Downey. With Biographical Sketches. 
The MAGAZINE of ART VOLUME for 1891. With 12 Etchings and Photo- 
gravures, and about 400 Illustrations, 16s. 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION, 1 vol. cloth gilt, gilt edges, 21s. 


The HOLY LAND and the BIBLE. By the Rev. Cunnincnam Getz, D.D., 


LL.D. Edin. With several hundred Illustrations from Original Drawings by Mr. Henry A. Harper. 
COMPLETION of 


CONQUESTS of the CROSS: a Record of Missionary Work throughout 


the World. By EDWIN HODDER. With numerous Illustrations, complete in 3 vols., 9s. each. 
CHEAP ILLUSTRATED EDITION of 


FARRAR’S LIFE of CHRIST. With about 300 Original Illustrations, large 4to, 


cloth, 7s. 6d.; or cloth, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 





NEW BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. | 
The BIOGRAPHY of a LOCOMOTIVE |gupaiGHaNDWAMMA, ‘By Geonoixs 


E |. By Henry Fritu, Author of ‘‘ Under Bayard’s Banner.” 2 
Wake Feit Page Tlastrations by Paul Hardy. 5s. “ M. Syner. Illustrated by Gordon Browne. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s, 6d. 


A SWEET GIRL GRADUATE. By L. T.;ROBIN’S RIDE. By Ettinor Davenport 


= Meapg, Author of “ A World of Girls,” &c. Tlustrated, 3s. 6d. Apams, Illustrated by W.S. Stacey. Extra crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. 


The WHITE HOUSE at INCH GOW. By|PZEASANT WORK for BUSY FINGERS; 


Mrs, Pitt, Author of ‘‘ Dick’s Hero,” &c. Illustrated, 3s, 6d. a King.” Illustrated, cloth gilt, 5s. 








Ready on Decemter 18th, in 2 vols. royal 8vo, about 500 pp., price 32s. 


ACROSS THIBET. By Gasriet Bonvatot, Author of 


“Through the Heart of Asia.” With about 100 Illustrations made principally from Photographs taken by Prince 
Henry of Orleans, and a large Route-Map in Colours. 








*.* CASSELL’S CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE, containing particulars of upwards ofp ONE THOUSAND VOLUMES 
suitable for Presentation, ranging in price frm FHREEPENCE to FIFTY GUINEAS, 
will be sent on request, post-free, to any address. 








THE NEW ADVENTURE STORY BY “Q.” 
NOTICE.—“ The BLUE PAVILIONS,” by “ Q,” Author of “ The Splendid 


Spur,” §c., will be ready in a few days, price 6s. 





CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, London; Paris and Melbourne. 
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| Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
HYDHOPATEY, | Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANE. 


| CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS. 


p] 
SM EDLEY Ss. Turkish, Russian, acd other Baths; Covered 


' Balconies ; Billiard — moran Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, ating, &c. 
MATLOCEK, | . , , ‘ 
| 


Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 








Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 
——_—~>——_ 
OvrsIpE PacE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 





£s.d. £s. 4d, 
RGD |. cvissevencivsvinnenstscossucsens . 1010 0} Narrow Column . 310 0 
Half-Page ......... 5 5 0] Half-Column....... 115 0 
Quarter-Page 212 6| Quarter-Column ....... 017 6) 
ComPANIES, 
Outals PAS. sccicvnessecseesce0s £1414 0 | Inside Page ...........00 aanagienn £12 12 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s. ; and 1s, per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. : 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. per inch, 
Broad column foliowing “ Publications of the Week,” 13s. per inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net. 


Germs of Subscription, 


Yearly. a. Quarterly. 
Including pestage to any part of the United yearly. 
ti A sen ae sie oe seh 8 Bic Ok B2.040° 7 2 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany one 


2°90), 6572098 65.07 
neluding postage to India, China, &.... cep 08 


8 
112 6......0 16 3... 2 


ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE (founded 1806), 
50 REGENT rTREET, W., and 14 CORNHILL, E.C., LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS _... oe oo one eee £2,690,809 
ANNUAL INCOME _.... oe oe ooo : £321,625 


CLAIMS PAID ... es se wes si ene £9,108,217 
NEW FEATURES. 

CLAIMS are now paid within SEVEN DAYS of satisfactory proof of death 
and title, instead of three months after prvof ot death, as heretvfore. 

The free limits of FOREIGN RESIDENCE and TRAVEL have been con. 
siderably enlarged. 

Non-Forfeitable Policies are issued, payable at death, the Premiums to be pay. 
able only during a limited number of years. 

ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES are granted, with PARTICIPATION in 


PROFITS. 
BONUS YEAR. 

Assurances effected on or before December 31st, 1891, on the Profit Scale, wii? 
receive TWO FULL YEARS’ BONUS at the next Division of Profits to 
December 31st, 1892. 

Full Prospectus and further information on application, 

CHARLES STEVENS, Actuary and Secretary, 








| we DENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS .. « eee eee £12,000,000 








NOTICE.—In future, the INDEX to the “SprcratTor” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 


from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 


Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 








THE (RESIDENTIAL) HOTEL BELGRAVIA, 


Victoria Street, S.W. 





Seer new cight-storeyed stone edifice is a ‘Family Suite’? Hotel at the corner of Palace Street, at 
the Belyravyian and quiet end of Victoria Street: has south and west aspects, warmed staircases, 
American elevators, electric light, certified sanitation, ventilated rooms, and every modern appliance. Its 
special feature (which distinguishes it from other London hotels) is its unmatched family suite of few or 
many rooms, enclosed as flats, each with its own dressiug-room, bath-room fitted with porcelain bath, &c. 
Lritish servants only ; high-class cuisine and exquisite table appointments. Rooms secured by telegraph. 


Address, “‘ BELGRAVIAN, LONDON ;” or Telephone No. 3,083, 


EDFORD 
BRIGHTON. 


HOTEL, 





Old-Established. Unequalled in Situation. Opposite 
West Pier. Spacious Coffee and Reading Rooms, 
Sea-Water Service. Great variety of excellent Wines, 
Moderate tariff, 
GEORGE HECKFORD, Manager, 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the pros Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and C0., 








DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 


REMEDY 
FOR 


THE BEST 


. Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8s., and 15s. 
emo 
2s, 6:1., 5s., and 10s, 






SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 


ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 


Tobacco, Tins, 2s. 6d., 5s., 10s., and 18s. 
s, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 


Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.0O. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPs’S 


BREAK FAST—SUPPER 


Cc 0 CO A 


NEEDS ONLY BOILING WATER OR MILK, 





For Non- 





USE 





COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorudyne.—See Lancet, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—‘‘Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 


December 31st, 1864, 


RHEUMATISM, &c, 


Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARKHGA, COLIOS, &c. 
CAUTION.—None genuine withont the words “ Dr. 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
SoLte ManuractureR—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.C. 


J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” on the 
In Bottles, 1s. 12d., 2s. 91., 48, 60. 


F R Y’S 
PURE CONOENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


Sir O. A. Oameron, M.D., says:—‘‘I have never 
tasted Cocoa that I like so. well” 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


‘\UFFERERS from COUGHS and 
k-). COLDS read as follows :— I like Dr. LOCOCK’S 
PULMONIC WAFERS because they are portable, 














READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 





Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly 








CASES FOR BINDING, 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


at Messrs. Damrett and Uruam’s, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tue INTERNATIONAL NEws Company, 83 and 
85 Duane Street, New York; and Messrs. BrentTANO’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 


pleasant to take, and effectual in cases of coughs, colds, 
&e. Ihave given them away, and highly recomment 
them.”—From G. Smitu, Stokesley Station, Northal- 
lerton. Dr. Locock’s Wafers instantly relieve and 
rapidly cure asthma, chit, 
coughs, colds, shortness of breath, phlegm, pains in 
the chest, rhenmatism,—and taste pleasantly. Sold 
at Is. 1id., 2s, 9d., 4s. 61, and lls. per box, by all 
Druggists. 





ption ro 
} 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—INDIGES- 
TioN.—How much thought has been bestowed, 
and what voluminous treatises have been written 
upon this universal and distressiug disease, which r 
with certainty and safety dispel'ed without feir e 
relapse by a course of this purifying, soothing, 4m! 
tonic medicine! It acts directly on the stomach, 
liver, and bowels—then indirectly, though no ” 
effectively, on the brain, nerves, vessels, and glan By 
introducing such order throughout the entire Lem 
that harmony dwells between each orgau and ” 
functions. Dyspepsia need no longer be the bugbea' 
of the public, since Holloway’s Pills are fully com 
petent to subdue the most chronic and distressiif 
cases of impaired digestion, and to restore , a 
miserable sufferer to health, strength, and cheer!™ 
ness. 
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SIXPENCE MONTHLY.] [BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


GOOD WORDS, 1892. 


Evirep By DONALD MACLEOD, D.D., One of H.M. Chaplains. 


The January Number is the first of a New Volume, which will contain 


NEW STORIES. 


The MAGIC INK. By Wrz.1am Brack, Author of ‘‘ Macleod of Dare,” &c. 
The ONE GOOD GUEST. By L. B Watrorp, Author of ‘‘ Mr. Smith,’’ &c, 
NURSE ELIsIi. By G. ManvItte Fenn, Author of *‘ This Man’s Wife,’’ &c, 
ALSTON CRUCIS. By HELEN Su1pton, Author of “ Dagmar,” &c. 

And others by Luxe Suarp, Rev. P. Hay Hunter, the Author of “ Britta,’ &. 


SCIENCE and TRAVEL. 


The MOON. By Sir R. &. Batt, LL.D., Astronomer-Royal for Ireland. 

TheGRAVEof LIVINGSTUNE. By JosEru Tuomson, Author of “Through 
Masai-Lan‘,”’ &c. 

WRINKLES on the EARTH, By Professor A. H. Green, F.R.S. 

The PLACE of the SKULL. By Major C. R. Conner, R.E. 

OUK SUMMER VISILORS, By Put Rosrnson. 

The CHARTEXK-HOUSE of TYROL. By Miss Margaret Howitt. 

And other Papers by Mrs. OL1pHANT, Professor W. F, Barrett, Professor 

HarkowrkR, M.A., CLEMENT L. WraGce, F.R.GS., &c. 


BIOGRAPHY and HISTORY. 


CLOISTER LIFE in OLD ENGLAND. By the Dean of GLouceEsTER, 
MRS. DCNC3N STEWART. By Aveustus J. C. Hare. 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY SIATUES. By the Ven. Archdeacon Farrar, D.D, 
The RELICS of ST. FILLAN. By Sir Herspert MAxweELt, Bart., M.P. 
HIGHLAND SMUGGLERS. By the Anthor of * Stroubuy.” 

And other Papers by W1LLIam Suarp, J. LOGIE RoseRtsoy, WILLIAM CANTON, &e. 


SOCIAL and PHILANTHROPIC PAPERS. 


RELI+sIOUS EDUCATION. By the Dean of St. Paut’s. 
PHASES of STRERT LIFE. By the Rev. A. R. Bucktanp, M.A. 
SOME FUTURE ASPECTS of SOCIALISM, By Professor Firnt, D.D, 


RELIGIOUS PAPERS. By 


The BisHor of WINCHESTER, Hewry Atton, D.D. 

The Bisuop of Truro. DonaLp Fraser, D.D. 
GzoRGE MatHEson, D.D. Professor CHartTeRts, D.D. 
Rev. W. Pace Koserts, M.A. Joun Browy, D.D. 

Rev. R. F. Horton, M.A. Rev. D. W. Forrest. 
Professor Stewart, D.D. Joun CiirForD, D.D. 
Rev. P. M‘apam Muir. E. Herser Evans, D.D. 
Rev. Mark Guy PEARSE, And others. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS by 
J, MacWhirter, A.R.A., Linley Sambourne, W. Lockhart Bozle, Walter Crane, 
A. Quinton, Herbert Railtov, W. H. Overend, Paul Hardy, A. S. Boyd, 
Davidson Knowles, Gordon Browne, Charles Whymper, &c. 





SIXPENCE MONTHLY.] {BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE, 1892. 


Epitep BY THE Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


The January Number is the first of a New Volume, which will contain 


NEW STORIES. 


HALF-BROTHERS. By Hesza Stretton, Author of “ Carola,” &c. 
The HOME SECRETARY. By “Carmen Sytva,” Queen of Roumania. 
The UNDER DOG. By L. T. MEapz, Author of “ Daddy’s Boy,’”’ &c. 


SUNDAY EVENINGS with the CHILDREN. 


B 
The Rev. BENJAMIN WAvUGH. | The Rev, J. Rerp Howart. 
The Rev, MartIN Lewis, B.A. The Rev. A. N. Mackray. 
And others. 


BIBLICAL PAPERS. 


The LOVE of CHRIST. By the Right Rev. the Lorp Bisuop of WINCHESTER. 
AUTHORITY and FaITH. By the Rev. Canon Scotr HOLLAND, M.A, 
OBEDIENT UNTv DEATH. By the Rev. H. Montacu Butter, D.D. 
The MINISTRY of GUD in LITTLE THINGS. By the Rev. W. H. 

Datuincer, LL.D, 
HOW the BIBLE has COME to US, By the Rev. Canon Tatzo7, M.A. 
INFINITE and eee ge By * Moyro Grsson, D.D. 

Co Co Co 


MISSION and SOCIAL WORK. 


OUR CHILDREN’S SHELTER. By the Baroness BurDETT-CovtTts. 
WOMEN’S WORK for a SOBER ENGLAND. By Lady Henry SOMERSET. 
OUR WORK in the SLUMS. By W. Bramwet. Booru. 
LONDON’S COMMON LODGING-HOUSES. By the Rev. ANDREW MEARNS. 
The JEWs’ COLONY in _— By og BREWER, 

Ss Cop Ce 


TRAVEL and HISTORICAL PAPERS. 


RABLY CHRISTIANILY and PAGANISM. By Archdeacon Farrar, D.D. 

he STRUGGLE for NORTH AMERICA, ByT. Bowman STEPHENSON, D.D. 

INDUST RIES of PALESTINE. By the Rev. W. M. StaTHaM. 

BEYOND the FROSTY — wP ICHAEL A, Morrison, F.R.G.S. 
Cy Co, Co 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS by 


Edwin Long, R.A., W. D. Almond, R. Barnes, W. S. Stacey, Henry A. Harper, 
Léon Lhermitte, and others. 





By the late Archbishop of York. 


GROWTH IN GRACE: 


And other Sermons. 
By the late W. C. MAGEE, D.D., Archbishop of York. 
Edited by his Son, Cuartes S, MaGeE. 
With Introductory Note by his Grace the ArcuBisHop of CANTERBURY. 
Now ready, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 





New and Cheap Edition. 


MARY HOWITT: 
An Autobiography. 
Edited by her Daughter, MARGARET HOWITT. 


With 1 Portrait and all the Original Illustrations. 
1 vol. demy 8vo, 10s, 6d, 
** One of the most companionable books of our time.”’—Academy. 





In Handsome Binding, gilt edges, price 7s. 6d. 


GOOD WORDS VOLUME, 1891. 


Epitrep sy DONALD MACLEOD, D.D., one of H.M. Chaplains. 
Containing :— 


THE LITTLE MINISTER. 
The New Three-Volume Story. 
By J. M. BARRIE£. 


THE MARRIAGE OF ELINOR. 
The New Three-Volume Story. 
By Mrs. OLIPAANT. 
And Contritutions by 


Late Archbishop of York. | ‘Carmen Sylva.” 
Bishop of Winchester. | Professor W. F. Barrett. 
Prof. Henry Drummond. | Linley Sambourne. 
Dean of Gloucester. | Harry Furniss. 


Andrew Lang. Augusta Webster. 
** Shirley.” Annie Swan. 
&e., &e. 
The Times, December Ist, says:—‘‘ Among the religious or semi-religious 


Magazine:, the latest volume of Good Words is a specially attractive one. There 
is the judicious blending of materials wh ci goes to a piquant salad.” 





In Handsome Binding, gilt edges, price 7s. 6d. 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE VOLUME, 1891. 


EpITE) BY THE tev. B. WAUGH, 
Author of *‘ Sunday Evenings with my Children,” &c. 


Coita'n'ng :— 
GODIVA DURLEIGH. 
Th: Ney Threc-Vclame Stery. 

By SARAH DOUDNEY. 


WITH WHITE WINGS GLEAMING. 
The New Gypzy Story. 


By L. T. MEADE. 
And Contributions by 
The Bishop of Ripon. | The Master of Trinity. 
Archdeacon Farrar, D.D. Canon Scott Holland. 


William Wright, D.D. 


Rev. T. B. Stephenson, D.D. 
: a ‘““The Riverside Visitor.” 


Rev. E. J. Hardy, M.A. 


The Hon. Mrs. J. Stuart | The Hon. and Rev. E. 
Wortley. Lyttelton, M.A. 
&ec., &e. 
The Spectator, December 5th, says :—‘‘ We do not remember a better volume 





of the Sunday Magazine.” 


Conan Doyle’s New Story. 
BEYOND THE OCOITY: 
The Idyl of a Suburb. 

The “Good Words” Christmas Story. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE, Author of ‘‘ Micah Clarke,’”’ &c. 
With numerous Illustrations. Price Sixpencs. 








New Story by E. Everett-Green. 
THE DOCTOR’S DOZEN. 
The “Sunday Magazine” Christmas Story. 


By EVELYN EVERETT-GREEN, Author of “ Barbara’s Brothers,” &c. 
Price Sixpence. 


With numerons Illustrations. 





ISBISTER and CO., Limited, 15 and 16 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 





MRS. W. K. CLIFFORD’S ° . 

“Tt would be difficult not to enjoy 

LOVE-LETTERS OF A reading these Love - letters.”— 
WORLDLY WOMAN, 6s. Observer. 

MR. M. H. HERVEY’S 


DARK DAYS 
IN CHILE. 16s. 


MR. G. H. PORTAL’S 


MY MISSION 
TO ABYSSINIA. 15s. 
) Just out. A Popular Book of Natural 


PROFESSOR LLOYD MORGAN’S 
History. With nearly 60 Ilustra- 


ANIMAL SKETCHES. 7s.6d.) tions. 


MR. H. NASH’S ) 
; \. “A book vastly to our taste. A book to 
Pesce — He — ~ ) charm all boys.”—Saturday Review. 


The FORUM for DECEMBER, price 2s. 6d., contains :— 
“4 DAY WITH TENNYSON,” by Sir Edwin Arnold; “‘ THOUGHTS on EDUCA- 
TION,” by Frederic Harrison; “FRENCH FEELING TOWARDS GERMANY,” by 
M. Camilie Pelletan ; “The JEWISH PERSECUTION,” by M. Leroy Beaulieu; and 


other interesting Articles. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, W.C. 
jPublisher to the Yndia Dice. 


LONDON LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’ SQUARE, S.W. 


PRESIDENT—Lord TENNYSON. 
Vicre-PRESIDENTS—The Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., The Very Rev. the DEAN of LLANDAFF, 
Sir Kk. H. BUNBURY, Bait., Sir HENRY BARKLY, K.C.B. 
TrusTEEs—Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., Right Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY. 

ComMiITTEF.—Rey. Canon Ainger, E. A. Bond, Esq., R. Copley Christie, Esq., Austin Dobson, 
Esq., The Right Hon, Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff, Sydney Gedge, Esq., M.P., Edmund Gosse, Esq., 
Frederic Harrison, Esq., Professor Huxley, F.R.S., C. M. Kennedy, Esq., C.B., D.C. Lathbury, Esq., Rev. 
Stanley Leathes, D.D., W. 8S. Lilly, Esq., W. Watkiss Lloyd, Esq., St. George Mivart, Esq., Professor 
Henry Morley, W. Munk, Esq., M.D., Sir F. Pollock, Bart., Rev. Dr. Reynolds, Rev. Dr. Rigg, Herbert 
Spencer, Esq., Leslie Stephen, Esq., H. R. Tedder, Esq. 

The Library contains 130,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in Various 
Languages. Subscription, £3 a year without Entrance-Fee, or £2 with Entrance-Fee of £6; 
Life Membership, £30. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members, 
Reading-Room open from Ten to Half-past Six. Catalogue, Fifth Edition, 2 vols. royal 8vo. 
price 21s.; to Members, 16s. Prospectus on application. 


p - ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE’ SOCIETY, 


ESTABLISHED 62 YEARS. 
FUNDS, £3,705,524. INCOME, £379,593. 


Offices: 2 and 3 The SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
Patnons {His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY, 
** (His Grace the AROHBISHOP of YORK. 
PRESIDENT—The Rivht Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
Vicr-PRFSIDENT—The LORD HARRIS. 
Crarnman—The Very Rev. the DEAN of ee oo Derury-CHairmaNn—The Hon. EDWARD W. 
Puyrsiclan—J. KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A, M.D. ActvuarY—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq. 
SecreTary—MATTHEW HODGSON, Esq. 
OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
(For Qualifications, see Prospectus.) 


“A yacy narrative of adventure, of 
hair-breadth escapes, and stirring 
scenes.” —Freeman’s Journal. 


“ His narrative abounds in interest and 
excitement.” — Times. 

















This Society, conducted entirely on the Mcrvat PrInciPte, offers the ABSOLUTE Security of 
AN ACCUMULATED Funp of £3,705,524, AnD AN ANNUAL INCOME OF £379,593. 





ATTENTION IS DIRECTED TO THE FOLLOWING FACTS :— 

1.—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact in itself constituting an 
IMMEDIATE BOnvs, 

2.—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, No AGENTS being employed or Com- 
MISSION paid for the introduction of business. Large sums are thus saved to the Assured Members. 

3.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the general population. 

4.—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of ExC«PTION- 
ALLY LARGE Bonuses to the Assured Members. The Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 
May 3lst, 1891, amounted to £51,7000, making the total Bonuses distributed £2,622,812. 

5,.—The Reserves for the Society’s Liabilities have been estimated on THE MOST STRINGEST BASIS EM- 
PLOYED BY ANY INSURANCE INSTITUTION IN THE UNITED KINGDoM. Participating life 
assurances have been valued by the combined Institute of Actuaries’ H™ and H™(5) Tables, with 
interest at the rate of 2} per cent. per annum, credit being taken only for the net prem iums 
according to the H™ Table. 

¢.—Assured Members have therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY with the prospect of the continuance of a 
HIGH RATE OF Bonvs. 


WHOLE-LIFE ann ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES are GRANTED aT LOW PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 
PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS, 








Further information on application to the Society’s Office. 
MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 





BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 





NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 


STATIONERS’ COMPANY’S 
ALMANACS. 


The BRITISH ALMANAC, containing 
the Calendar of Remarkable Days and Terms; 
Monthly Notices; Sunday Lessons; Meteorc. 
logical Tables and Remarks; Astronomical Facts 
and Phenomena; Tibles of the Sun, Moon and 
Tides ; with a Miscellaneous Register of Informe. 
tion connected with Government, Legislation, 
Commerce, and Education; and various useful 
Tatles. Price ls. 


The BRITISH ALMANAC and COM- 
PANION, thoroughly Revised, contains, in ace 
dition to the information in the British Almanar, 
an Account of the Government, Religior, 
Educational System, Admiuistration of Justice, 
Cost of Telegrams, Postage, and other Statistics 
of the British Colonies and of Foreign Countries 
and their Dependencies, and numerous Articles 
of General Information for 1892; Acts of Parlia- 
ment, a List of State Pensions, and Articles on 
Astronomy, Pablic Improvements, the Drama, 
Music, Science, Engineering, Sport, &., and 
numerous additional Tables. Price 23. 6d., cloth. 


GILBERT’S CLERGYMAN’S 
ALMANAC and DIARY contains a Complete 
Church Calendar, w.th Daily Lessons, a Diary of 
100 pages, a List of the Dignitaries of the Churhes 
of England and Ireland, the Scottish Episcopal 
Church, and of the American and Colonial 
Dioceses, the Officials of the Universities, Public 
Schools, and Endowed Grammar ¥chools, the 
Metropolitan Incambents, and various other 
useful Information. Pric2 2s. 6d., cloth; 5:., 
roan ; 6s., morocco, 


GOLDSMITH’S ALMANAC. Elegant, 
useful, and portable; specially adapted for the 
pocket, not only from its convenient size, but 
from its containing a vast amount of useful and 
valuable matter for occasional reference, Priee 
6d., sewn ; 2s., roan ; 33., morocco, 


The STATIONERS’ COMPANY, 


STATIONERS’ HALL, LUDGATB HILL; 
and all Booksellers’. 





Now ready, price 5s, 


ANKS’ CASH RESERVES. 
Threadneedle Street: a Reply to “ Lombard 
Street,’ and an Alternate Proposal of the One-Pound 
Note Scheme sketched by Mr. Goschen at Leeds. 
By ARTHUR STANLEY CoBB, 

Mr Goscuen.—“A very able treatise, and I acknow- 
ledge the great ability of that treatise .....Mr. Stanley 
Cobb proposes an alternative to my plan, and I re- 
commend the choice between the two.” 


London: ErrinaHam Witson & Co., Royal Exchange. 


ACCIDENTS 
AT ALL TIMES—IN ALL PLACES. 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
AILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


f Established 1849, 
Capital a oe pe £1,000,000 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, 
Ww. e — } Secretaries, 











IRK BECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, ‘eo um on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS, 
calculated on the minizaum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100, 

STOOKS and SHARES Parchased and Sold. . 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
calars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANOIS HAVENSOROF', Manager. 


HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 





Paid-up Capital .... 
PREBEYVO HUNG sv 55 casagscenssscepsnessscs 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application, 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., 
ondon. 
HENIX FIRE OFFICE, 


19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782. 
Lowest Current Rates, 
Liberal and epg Settlements. 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 
W. C. MACDONALD, Joint 
F. B, MACDONALD, 3 Secretaries, 








none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 
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THOS. DE LA RUE AND (C0.’S LIST. 


The STANDARD WORK on PATIENCE. 
Demy oblong 4to, cloth, gilt, price 16s, 
PATIENCE GAMES, with 

EXAMPLES PLAYED THROUGH. Illustrated 


with numerous Diagrams, By ‘“ CavENDISH.”’ 
Handsomely printed in Red and Black. 


SECOND EDITION, vo, paper covers, price 6d. 


AMERICAN LEADS SIMPLI- 
FIED. By ‘‘Cavenpisa.” 


The STANDARD WORK on WHIST. 

NEW EDITION (the 19th), cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 
price 5s., handsomely printed in Red and Black. 
WHIST, LAWS and PRINCIPLES 
of. By “ Cavenpisu.”” With an Appenaix on 

American Leads. 


NEW EDITION (the 4tu), cap 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 
price 5s., handsomely printed in Red and Black, 


WHIST DEVELOPMENTS: 
AMERICAN LEADS and the UNBLOCKING 
GAME, By “ CavenpIsuH.” 


Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt, price 1. 6d. 


WHIST , PERCEPTION. _ Illus- 
trated by End-Hands from Actual Play. By 
“B W. D.” and “CavenpisH.”’ 


Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 3s, 6d. 
SHORT WHIST, LAWS of. Edited 


by J. L. Batpwin; and a Treatise on the Game, 
by James Cray. 


FIFTH EDITION, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 
price 3:. 6d 


WHIST, PHILOSOPHY of. By 
Dr. Poue, F.R.S. An Essay on the Scientific and 
Intellectual Aspects of the Modern Game, 
WHIST RHYMES, 31. 


The STANDARD WORK on PIQUET. 
SEVENTH EDITION, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 
price 52, Handsomely printed in Red and Black. 
PIQUET, LAWS of. With a 


Treatise on the Game by “‘ CAVENDISH.” 


The STANDARD WORK on BILLIARDS, 
FIFTH EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth, price 103. 64, 


BILLIARDS. By J. Bennett, Ex- 
Champion. Edited by ‘‘CavENDISH.”” With 
upwards of 200 Il.ustrations, 


DE LA RUE’S'¥ INDELIBLE 
DIARIES, CONDENSED DIARIKS, and Ta- 
BLET CALENDARS, for 1892, in great variety, 
may now be bad ofall Bovksellers and Stationers. 
Also, the FINGKR-SHAPED and THUMB. 
SHAPED Diaries, in neat cases, Wholesale only 
of the Publishers, 


THOS. DE LA RUE and CO., 
BUNHILL ROW, LONCON, EC. 





Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


NALYSIS of THEOLOGY, 

: NATURAL and REVEALED: an Essay con- 

trasting the Pretensions of Religion and Atheism to 

Scientific Truth. By Epwarp GARLAND Fiae, M.D. 

Wittiams and Norgate, 14 Henrietta Street, 

Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 


EDERATION, the POLITY of the 
FUTURE, By C. D. FarquHarson.—See 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW for DECEMBER, 1891, 
London: Epwarp ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, W.C. 








Price 1s. 6d. 
LECTRICITY UP TO DATE: for 


Light, Power, and Traction. By Jonny B. 
Verity, M.Inst.E.E. Fully Illustrated, with Coloured 
Map showing Areas allotted in London to the different 
Public Supply Companies. 

London: FREDERICK WaRNE and Co., 15 Bedford 
Street, W.C, 





Price 1s., post-free. 


OLD-CATCHING, COLD-PRE- 
VENTING, COLD-CURING. 
By Joun H. Ciarke, M.D. 
A book for every house.”—Christian World. 
London: James Epps and Co., 170 Piccadilly, and 
48 Threadneedle Street. 


BENGERS FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, 
: CHILDREN, & INVALIDS. 
GOLD MEDAL HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON; 
and HIGHEST AWARD, ADELAIDE, 1887. 
: i Mother writes :—‘* Thave given BENGER’S FOOD 
solely for some time to my youngest child, now six 
months old (by doctor’s directions), and am pleased 
0 7 by effect is marvellous—a finer boy could not 
8 a : | 

wl — to taking this, nothing he took 
Retail, in Ti 

Chemists, action” 2s, 6d., 5s., and 10s., of 


WHOLESALE OF ALL WHULESALE HOUSES, 








JAMES R. OSGOOD, McILVAINE & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


GEORGE KENNAN’S SIBERIA. 
SIBERIA AND THE EXILE 
SYSTEM. 


By GEORGE KENNAN. 


Profusely Illustrated, 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, uncut, 
gilt tops, 32s. 





“ Both in his narrative and in his pictures Mr. Kennan depicts life in Siberia and 
characteristic episodes of the exile system with a masterly hand.”—Daily News. 


LETTERS of FIELD-MARSHAL COUNT 
HELMUTH VON MOLTKE to his MOTHER and his BROTHERS ADOLF and 
LUDWIG (1823-88). With Illustrations. Translated by Chara Betu and Henry 
W. Fiscuer. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 24s. 


The Times says :—‘‘ We take leave of this most readable volume with regret, and we have no hesitation in 
recommending it to all who take an interest im literature of this kind.” 


STUDIES in CHAUCER: his Life and Writings. 


By Professor Tuomas R. Lounspury. With a Portrait of Chaucer. In 3 vols. 8vo, 
cloth extra, 42s. 


PHARAOHS, FELLAHS, and EXPLORERS. 


By Ameia B. Epwarps. Profusely Illustrated, demy 8vo, cloth, ornamental, 18s. 
ROUMANIAN FOLK-SONGS. 

The BARD of the DIMBOVITZA. Roumanian 
Folk-Songs, collected from the Peasants by Hétine Vacaresco. ‘Translated by 
CARMEN Sytva and Atma STRETTELL. With an Introduction by CaRMEN SyLva. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, ornamental, 10s. 6d. 

EDITION de LUXE, limited to 50 signed and numbered Copies, on Imperial 
Japan Paper, bound in vellum, 42s, 


SPANISH-AMERICAN REPUBLICS. By Theo- 


DORE CHILD. Richly Illustrated, 8vo, cloth, 25s. 


ART and CRITICISM. By Theodore Child. 


With numerous Illustrations, 8vo, cloth, ornamen al, 31s. 6d. 


A HOUSE of POMEGRANATES. By Oscar 


Witpe. With 4 Full-Page Illustrations by C. H Shannon, and numerous Decora’ 
tions in the Text by C. Ricketts. With the End piper executed in Pale Olive, and 
the Cover in Moss-Green, Pale Coral, and Ivory White. 8vo, cloth, uncut edges and 
large margins, 21s. 


BEN-HUR: a Tale of the Christ. By General 


Lew Watuace. With upwards of 1,000 Illustrations, including 20 Full-Page 
Photogravures, all specially made for this Edition. Every page Illustrated, 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, cloth, ornamental, 31s. 6d. 


TWO BOOKS ILLUSTRATED BY ALFRED PARSONS. 


1A SELECTION from the SONNETS of 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. With numerous [Illustrations by Alfred 
Parsons. 4to, half-leather, ornamental, 25s. 


2. The WARWICKSHIRE AVON. Notes by A. 


T. QuinueR-Coucu. Illustrations by Alfred Parsons. Crown 8vo, half-leather, 


ornamental, 12s. 6d. 
LIBRARY EDITION. 


The COUNT of MONTE CRISTO. By 


ALEXANDER Dumas. Illustrated by 8 Photogravure Plates, from Designs made 
especially for this Edition by Edmund H. Garrett. 4 vols. 12mo, cloth extra, gilt 
tops, 24s. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


THOMAS HARDY’S NEW NOVEL. 


TESS of the D?URBERVILLES. By Thomas 


Harpy, Author of “A Group of Noble Dames,” &c. 3 vols. 8vo, cloth extra, 31s. 6d. 


PETER IBBETSON. By George Du Maurier. 
Illustrated with over 80 Drawings by the Author. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, orna- 
mental, 21s. 


A WIDOWER INDEED. By Rhoda Broughton 


and ExizABETH Bistanp. 8vo, cloth, ornamental, 6s. 


NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


By the AUTHOR of “LITTLE LORD}; A BOY’S ROMANCE of MEDIZVAL 
FAUNTLEROY.” | ENGLAND. 


LDREN I HAVE KNOWN; and 
near ores and the OTHER. By |MEN of IRON. By Howard Pyle 


Frances Hopason Burnetr. With Illustrated by the Author. 8vo, cloth, 
Illustrations by Albert E. Sterner. ornamental, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 
Cloth, 8vo, ornamental, 6s. 





Catalogues post-free on application. 
JAMES R. OSGOOD, McILVAINE and CO., 45 Albemarle Street, London. 
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DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 


JASMIN: Barber, Poet, Philanthropist. 


“Tl rasait bien, il chantait mienx...... Si la France possédait dix poetes comme 
Jasmin, dix poétes de cette infinence, elle n’aurait pas ’ craindre de révolntions. 
—SaInTE-BEOVE. 


LIFE and LABOUR; or, Characteristics of Men of 
Industry, Talent, and Genius. 6s, 


MEN of INVENTION and INDUSTRY. 6s. 
The HUGUENOTS: their Settlements, Churches, and 


Industries in England and Ireland. Crown 8yo, 7s. 6a. 


6s. each, 
THRIFT. 
DUTY. 


SELF-HELP. 
CHARACTER. 


SELF-HELP in FRENCH. 5s. 
INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. 6s. 
LIVES of the ENGINEERS. Illustrated, 5 vols., 7s. 6d. 


each, 


“‘We cannot but refer to the captivating and instructive vo’umes which Dr. 
Smiles has devoted to the ‘ Lives of the Engineers,’ a record not before attempted 
of the achievements of a race of men who have conferred the highest honour «nd 
the most extensive benefits on their country.’’—Edinburgh Review, 


LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON. With Illustrations, 
21s., 7s, 6d., or 2s. 6d 
“We have read this book with unmingled satisfaction. We hardly ever re- 
member to have read a biography so thoroughly unaffected...... It is an artless 
attempt to set out the character and career of one of the most ingenious, honest, 
resolute, homely, and kind-hearted of human beings. The entire style of the 
work is unambitious, lucid, thoroughly manly, and good.’’—Saturday Review. 


JAMES NASMYTH, ENGINEER: an Autobiography. 


With Portrait and 90 Illustrations, 16s, and 6s, 


LIFE of THOMAS EDWARD, Scotch Naturalist. Illus- 
trated by George Reid, P.R.S.A. 6s. 


LIFE of ROBERT DICK, Geologist and Botanist. LIlus- 


trated, 12s, 


“Men of Dick’s type are rare; their example is too precious to be lost; but 
they are themselves the last to recognise their own value. His motto and his 
watchwords, in the energy of his yo wger labour, as in his refusal to yield to the 
pressure of his later troubles, were ever, Work, Devotion, High Endeavour—in 
a word, that Self-help which is the foundation of all help to others.” —Quarterly 
Review. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





PRICE SIXPENCE. 


—— 
THE 


Anti-Jacobin, 


QA Weekly Rebietv. 
Edited by FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 


Besides the customary Review of the Political Events and 
Movements of the Week, the Theatre, the Book-Market, &c., the 
ANTI-JACOBIN for DECEMBER 12th contains :— 


THE HUMANE RIFLE-BULLET. 


THE UNACCOUNTABLE ACCOUNTS OF THE INLAND 
REVENUE OFFICE. 


WHY AMERICANS DISLIKE ENGLAND. By an 


American. 
AN EPISODE IN NAPOLEON’S LIFE. 
SECOND-SIGHT IN LLANALEN. 


FROM VICTORIA SQUARE, S. (“ Les Causes Non-Célibres’ 
—A New Language—Winter in Town.) 


EMPEDOCLES By George Meredith. 


And many other miscellaneous papers. 


Office: 8 DUKE STREET, ADELPHI. 





¢ [Magee aa 1867 to 1875, 18 half-yearly volumes, and 

“INVESTOR’S MONTHLY MANDAL,” 1865 to 1874, 10 yearly 

volumes, bound in half-calf, for DISPOSAL.—‘“* J. B.,’”’ 27 Ion Road, Thornton 
Heath, Surrey. 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Nov be addressed to the Ep1Tor, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





MESSRS. MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS, 


NEW MINIATURE EDITION OF LORD TENNYSON’S POEMS, 
Just ready, 12 vols, 32mo, in box, 254. 


The POETICAL WORKS of ALFRED, LORD 


TENNYSON, Pcet Lanreite. 
*,* Vo'’s. XI. and XII., containing the Later Poems, 5s. 
MRS, OLIPHANT, 
Medium 8vo, 21s. 


JERUSALEM, the HOLY CITY: its History 


and Hope. By Mrs. Ox1PHANT. With 50 Illustrations (aniform with ‘* The 
Makers of Florence,’’ &c.) 
Also a Limited Edition on Large Paper, 50s, net. 
NEW BOOK BY THE REV. HUGH MACMILLAN, 
Just ready, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The GATE BEAUTIFUL, and other Bible 


Teachings for the Young. By the Rev. HuaH Macmivuan, D.D, LL.D., 
F.R.S.E., Author of “‘ Bible Teachings in Nature,” 


BY THE DEAN OF LLANDAFF, 
NEW EDITION, Crown 8vo, cloth, 103. 61. 


DONCASTER SERMONS.—LESSONS of 


LIFE and GODLINESS and WORDS from the GOSPELS. Two Selections 
of Sermons preached in the Parish Church of Doncaster by C. J. Vauauan, 
D,D., Dean of Llandaff and Master of the Temple, Vicar of Doncaster, 1860-69, 


NEW NOVEL BY BRET HARTE, 
Just ready, 2 vols. Crown 8vo, cloth, 12s, 


A FIRST FAMILY of TASAJARA. By 


Bret Harte, Author of ‘‘ Cressy,’’ ‘‘ The Heritage of Dedlow Marsh.” 
Now ready, fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net, 


QUO MUSA TENDIS? By J. K. Stephen, 
M.A., Author of “ Lapsus Calami.”’ 
150 Copies on Dutch hand-made large paper, 12s 61. net. 


Feap. 8vo, 2s. 61, net. 


LAPSUS CALAMI. Fourth Edition (Third 


Thousand). With considerable Omissions and Additions. 
Also on Dutch hand-made large paper. 


NEW VOLUMES OF MACMILLAN’S THREE-AND SIXPENNY SERIES, 
Just ready, Crown 8vo, cloth, 33. 6d. each. 


HESTER. By Mrs. Oliphant. 


ACADEMY.—* At her best she is, with one or two exceytions, the best of 
Euglish living novelists. She is at her best in ‘ Hester,’ ”’ 


The LEGENDARY FICTIONS of the IRISH 


CELTS. Collected and Narrated by Patrick KensEpy, 
A NEW BOOK ON BROWNING, 
Just ready, Crown 8vo, cloth, 23. 6d. 


A PRIMER on BROWNING. By F. Mary 


W:1soz, 
MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 
in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts, 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works, 
MONTHLY OATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS: Specimen No. post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 








136 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 








BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTATION . 
AT A DISCOUNT OF 3d. TO 94. IN THE SHILLING. 


Now ready, and sent post-free on application, a New Catalogue of Books 
(many in handsome bindings and beautifully illustrated) suitable for Presenta- 
tion, and from the published prives of which the above liberal discount is allowed. 


GILBERT and FIELD (only address), 67 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 
At 3d. in the Shilling Discount. 


A large stock of all the New Season’s Books, handsomely bound Poetry and 
Standard Works suitable for Presentation, on view in the Show-Rooms. Prompt 
attention to orders by Post. New Catalogue of 150 pp., containing Lists of all 
the New Books, and Complete Lists of all the principal Standard Authors and 
Series, is now ready, and will be sent post-free on application, 


ALFRED WILSON (late J. Gilbert and Co.), Discount Bookseller, 18 Grace- 
church Street, London, E.C. 








Will be issued to Subscribers - January, 1392, 
| ges SONGS. Words by ArtHuR C. AINGER. Music 


by JosePH Barnsy. A beautifully printed, handsome 4:0, with nnmerous 
delicately engraved Itlustrations from Original Drawings by Herbert Marshall, 
R.W.S. Price to Subscribers, 21s, After publication the price will be raised to 
30:. Names of Subscribers to be sent to the Publishers, the LEADENHALL PRESS, 
50 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 





THIRD EDITION, pp. 380, 5s., now ready. 
LIGHT AILMENTS: and on Treating Disease. 
By Lione. 8. BEaLe, M.B., F.K.S, 
London: J. and A. CHURCHILL, 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 

BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the 

READING PUBLIO to the excellent facilities  nroscnncng by their Branch House 

in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 

STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODIOALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application, 





LFRACOMBE.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Attractive 
Home Winter Resort. First-class return-ticket from London (Waterloo) 
and seven days’ board, room, &c., Five Guineas, Ask for Hotel tickets. 
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MR. WM, HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


Crown 8vo, bevelled boards, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 


GOSSIP in a LIBRARY. By Edmund Gosse. 


ConTENTs :—Camden’s “ Britannia ’”’—‘‘ A Mirror for Magistrates ’’—A Poet 
in Prison—‘“t Death’s Duel ’’—Gerard’s Herbal—Pharamond—A Volume of 
Old Plays—A Censor of Poets—Lady Wincheleea’s Poems—A masia— Love 
ard Basiness—What Ann Lang Read—Cats—Smart’s Poems—Pompey the 
Littlkh—The Life of John Buncle—Beau Nash—The Diary of a Lover of 
Literature—Peter Bell and his Tormentors—The Fancy—Ultra Crepidarius 
—lLhe Duke of Rutland’s Poems—Ionica—The Shaving of Shagpat. 





Times,—“ Mr. LELAND’S EXCELLENT TRANSLATION.” 


THE WORKS OF HEINRICH HEINE. 
Translated by C.G. LELAND (Hans Brerrmany). 
Vols. II. and IIT. 
PICTURES OF TRAVEL, 1823-1828. 
In 2 vols, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 103, 
Vol. I. 


FLORENTINE NIGHTS, 


The MEMOIRS of HERR VON SCHNABELE-WOPSKI, The RABBI of 
BACHARACH, and SHAKESPEARE’S MAIDENS and WOMEN. 5s. 


Times.—‘* We can recommend no better medium for making acquaintance at 
first hand with the ‘German Aristophanes.’”’ 


PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 


A NEW GIFT-BOOK for GIRLS. 


GIRLS and WOMEN. By E. Chester. Post 


8vo, 2s. 6d.; or gilt extra, 3s, 6d. (postage 3d.) 

Glasgow Hevald.—** Miss Chester gives her young sisters sound advice, free from 
cant, about their whole life, their aims, their health, their work, and their mental 
culture. The book is charmingly written, and contains, besides sound reason and 
ethics, many valuable practical hints.’ 


‘ *“MATOHLESS of ITS KIND.”—Times, 
FOURTH EDITION, at all Libraries. 


The SCAPEGOAT: a Romance. By Hall 


Carnk. In 2 vols, 21s. 

“The daring combination of the real and the supernatural in this novel has a 
great fascination for the reader, and we would not condemn it on that account, 
particularly as Hall Cains has bestowed upon it a noble literary dress. Hall 
Caine can, in fact, point to successes in his comparatively short literary career 
which command in no mean dé gree the attention of the Continental world.’— 
From the Allgemeine Zeitung (Minchen), November 25th, 1891, 

By the SAME AUTHOR, 3s. 6d. each. 
The BONDMAN: a New Saga. 


The LITTLE MANX NATION. 


THE WORD OF THE LORD UPON THE 
WATERS : 


Sermons Composed for the Northern Voyages of 
His Majesty 
The EMPEROR of GERMANY 
During the Years 1890-91. 
4to, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


London : WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


[Ready neat week, 








THE QUESTION OF THE HOUR. 


MISSIONARIES in CHINA. By ALExanpER 


Micuie (Tieutsin). Demy 8vo, cloth, 33. 6d. 
A contribution towards the solution of a problem of pressing importance by 
a writer of full and ripe experience, 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27 Cockspur Street, 8.W. 


MODERN SCIENCE. 


Edited by Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P. 





The First Volume in the above Series, entitled 
“ The CAUSE of an ICE AGE,” by Sir 
ROBERT BALL, F.RS., price 2s. 6d., 
is ready this day at all Booksellers’. 





London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, and CO., Limited. 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 
rote COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
OUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
Permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
C quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SEORETARY, 
— Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Raneont toward the Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, Messrs, 
NSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W, 





MESSRS. BELL’S BOOKS. 


THIRD and CONCLUDING VOLUME of Mr. LAW'S HISTORY of 
HAMPTON COURT. 


HISTORY of HAMPTON COURT PALACE. 


By Ernest Law, B.A., Barrister-at-Law. Vol III. ORANGE and GUELPH 
TIMES, Fcap. 4to, with numerous Etchings, Engraving:, Maps, and Plans, 
81s, 6d. Vols. I. (TUDOR TIMES) and II. (STUART TIMES), 21s. each. 


This volume concludes the — of the Palace down to the year 1891, with 
an Appendix of all the occupants of Private Apartments for the last 130 years, 
with Notes on their Lives, and an exhaustive Index to the whole Work. 


“ It is full of interesting matter, and its value is not a little enhanced by the 
numerous engravings, etchings, maps, and plans which illustrate and explaia 
the text.’’—Times. 


“It is impossible, wherever we open, not to find something entertaining, 
generally someting new, and very often something which tempts us to read on 
indefinitely.’’—Saturday Review, 

“ What most strikes us in the book is its thoroughness...... A work on which 


no labour has been spared, and from which genuine satisfaction can be gained.” 
—Academy. 


COVENTRY PATMORE’S WORKS. 
POEMS. Collective Edition in 2 vols. Fourth Edition, 


feap. 8vo, 93. 


PRINCIPLE in ART. Second Edition, fcap, 8vo, 5s. 
The ANGEL in the HOUSE. Sixth Edition, fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
The UNKNOWN EROS§, and other Poems. Third Edition, 


fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


FLORILEGIOM AMANTIS. A Selection from Coven 
~~ Works, Edited by RicHarp Garnett, LL.D. Fcap. 8vo, clot 


REISSUE OF THE ALDINE POETS.—NEW VOLUMES. 


The POETICAL WORKS of THOMAS 


GRAY. English and Latin. Edited, with Introduction, Life, Notes, and a 
Biography, by Joun RrapsHaw, M.A., LL.D, Editor of “ Milton’s Poetical 
Works,” &c. With Portrait, feap 8vo, 23. 6d. 


This Edition of Gray’s Poems is an eutirely new work, and is believed to be the 
most complete as well as the most accurate yet published. 


** The work has been excellently done,”"—Athenzum, 


The POETICAL WORKS of ALEXANDER 


POPE. A New Edition. Revised by G. R. Dennis, B.A. Lond. Witha 
Memoir by JoHN Dennis, Author of “ Studies in English Literature,” &c. 
With Portrait, 3 vols. foap, 8vo, 2s 6d. each. 


The present Edition of Pope’s Poems has been thoroughly revised, and no 
pains have been spared to make the Text as accurate as possible. 


CALVERLEY (C. S.)—WORKS by the late 


C. 8. CALVERLEY, M.A., late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 


UNIFORM EDITION, in 4 vols. crown 8vo. 
Vol. I—LITERARY REMAINS. With Portrait and Memoir. Edited by Sir 
WaLTER J. SENDALL, K.C.M.G. Third Edition, 103, 6d. 
Vol. IL.—VERSES and FLY-LEAVES. Third Edition, 7s. 6d. 
Vol. IIIL—TRANSLATIONS into ENGLI3H and LATIN. Third Edition, 7s. 6d. 
Vol, IV.—THEOCRITUS (in English Verse), Third Edition, Revised, 7s. 6d. 


ORIGINAL EDITIONS. 


FLY-LEAVES. Eighteenth Thousand, fcap., 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
VERSES and TRANSLATIONS. Thirteenth dition, 5s, 


SUITABLE FOR A PRESENT. 


BOHN’S HANDBOOKS of ATHLETIC 


SPORTS. Containing—‘‘ The best instruction on games and sports by the 
best authorities at the lowest prices’ (Oxford Magazine). 6 vols., 2ls, 


“* The best and most reliable brief descriptions of athletic sports and games yet 
published.””—Morning Post, 


“ Due either to their good judgment or gooi luck, the publishers have secured 
—— for their books who have something more than mere literary ability.”— 
Field, 


NEW VOLUME of BOHN’S ECONOMIC LIBRARY. 


RICARDO on the PRINCIPLES of 


POLITICAL ECONOMY and TAXATION. Edited, with Introductory 
Essays, Notes, Appendices, Bibliography, and Index, by E. C. K NNER, 
M.A., Lecturer on Economic Science, University College, Liverpool. Smalt 
post 8vo, cloth, 5a. 


NEW VOLUME of BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY, 


VOLTAIRE’S TALES. Translated by R. 


B. BoswEtt, M.A, 
Vol. I., containing—BABOUC, ZADIG, PLATO’S DREAM, CANDIDE, 
L’INGEND, and other Tales. 33. 6d. 


NEW VOLUME of BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 


COUNT GRAMONT’S MEMOIRS of the 


COURT of CHARLES II. ; together with “ The Boscobel Tracts,” including 
two not before published, &. New Edition, thoroughly Revised, 53. 


NEW VOLUME of BOHN’S PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, 


SELECTED ESSAYS of ARTHUR SCHOPEN- 


HAUER, Translated by E. BELForT Bax. 5s. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Gardene 
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EDWARD STANFORD'S PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE FAIRYLAND OF SCIENCE.” 


MORAL TEACHINGS OF SCIENCE. 


By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY (Mrs. Fisher). 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 


“ One of the best and ablest books which has yet appeared on the reconciliation, 
or rather the reciprocal illumination, of religion and s:ience.”’—Christian World. 

** The analogies which Mrs. Fisher draws with such knowledge and grace have 
haunted many minds, but they have never before been wrought into a coherent 
argument.”—Bradford Observer. 


By the SAME AUTHOR, Uniform in Size, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 


The FAIRYLAND of SCIENCE. Twenty- 


fourth Thousand, price 6s. ; calf, 11s. 


THROUGH MAGIC GLASSES. A Sequel 


to “ The Fairyland of Science.”” 63.; calf, 11s. 


LIFE and HER CHILDREN. Thirteenth 


Thousand, 6s. ; calf, lis. 


WINNERS in LIFE’S RACE. 2 vols., sold 


separately. (Vol. I., FISHES and BIRDS; Vol. II.. MAMMALIA.) 4s. 6d. 
each ; or bound in 1 vol., calf, 14s, 


SHORT HISTORY of NATURAL SCIENCE. 
Fourth Edition, 8s. 6d ; calf, 14s, 
** Hundreds of children have learnt their first science-lessons from Miss Buck- 
ley’s enchanting books,”’—Manchestev Examiner. 
“ Charming descriptions of the facts and phenomena of Nature—at once simple 
and scientific,’”’—Speaker, 


ANIMALS from the LIFE. 255 Coloured 


Illustrations, drawn by Heinrich Leutemann. With Descriptive Letterpress, 
edited by ARABELLA B. Bucktey. Crown 8vo, handsome cloth binding, price 
10s. 6d. 
** The illustrations form the finest collection of the kind.”—Scotsman. 
**Trresistibly attractive to all youthful lovers of natural history. Admirably 
edited by Miss Buckley.’’—Muanchester Examiner, 


CHARTS of the CONSTELLATIONS. By 


ARTHUR Cottam, F.R.A.S. Popular Edition, on a reduced scale, with three 
additional Key Maps and an Introduction and Notes. Bound as an Atlas, 
half-roan, or loose in Portfolio. Size, 15in. by 22. Price 21s. 
“The star atlas of Mr. Cottam is far superior to all its predecessors. The 
snag of appropriating a map to a constellation renders them exceedingly handy 
‘or a systematic study of the heavens.’’—Globe. 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of the EARTH : 


a Popular Account of Geological History. By the Rev. H. N. HuTcHINnson, 

B.A., F.G.8, With 27 Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. ; calf extra, 14s. 

** Mr, Hutchinson has successfully carried out a difficult design on an admirable 

plan, and has adhered to that plan throughout. His sketch of Historical Geology 
has a genuine continuity.”—Saturday Review. 


A CENTURY of CONTINENTAL HISTORY, 


1780-1880. By J. H. Ross, M.A., formerly Classical Scholar of Christ’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, Lecturer under the Cambridge University Extension 
Scheme, With 3 Maps and 5 Plans of Battles in the Text. Second Edition, 
Revised, crown Syo, cloth, 6s.; calf extra, 11s, 6d. 

** Ts very different from the average manual. It is the work of a thoughtful 
scholar, and may be read with profit, not only by the lad going in for an exam., 
bat by the student who wants to gather up the results of discursive reading. 
We have rarely met with a book which honestly deserves such unqualified com- 
mendation.”—Graphic. 


EDWARD STANFORDS NEW MAPS. 
RHINE and DANUBE.—A MAP of the 


BASINS of the RHINE and DANUBE, embracing the whole of Central 
Europe, the Contour of the Country being clearly shown by Colours. Fortified 
= are marked, and the Map is specially useful for the study of the great 
uropean Campaigns. Scale, 50 miles toaninch. Size, 30 by 22in. Price, 
coloured sheet, 63.; per post, packed on roller, 6s,6d,; mounted to fold in 
case, 8s. 6d.; per post, 83, 9d, 
Also a STRATEGIC GHOGRAPHY to accompany the above Map. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, price 2s. 6d. net ; per post, 2s. 9d. 


MEDITERRANEAN.—STANFORD’S 


POCKET MAP of the COUNTRIES AROUND the MEDITERRANEAN 
SEA, showing all the favourite Winter Resorts on its Coasts. Submarine 
telegraph cables are marked, and depths given in fathoms. The Map is well 
adapted for Yachting purposes. Scale, 120 miles toaninch. Size, 30 by 13 in. 
Priee, coloured sheet, 3s.; per post, packed on roller, 3s. 6d.; mounted to 
fold in case, 53. ; per post, 53, 3d. 


CANARY ISLANDS.— STANFORD'S 


LONDON ATLAS MAP of the CANARY ISLANDS, showing Roads to the 
Chief Points of Interest to Tourists, and the Altitudes of the Mountain . Scale, 
12 miles toaninch. Size, 26 by 22in. Price, coloured sheet, 3s, ; per post, 
packed on roller, 3s, 6d. ; mounted to fold in case, 53. ; per post, 5s. 3d. 


MADAGASCAR.—STANFORD’S LONDON 
ATLAS MAP of MADAGASCAR and the COMORO ISLANDS, carefully 
compiled from the latest information, and showing clearly the Physical 
Features. Scale, 42 miles to an inch. Size, 22 by 26in. Price, colou 
sheet, 3s.; per post, packed on roller, 3s, 6d.; mounted to fold in case, 5s. ; 
per post, 5s. 3d. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 and 27 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 








FREDK. WARNE & C0.’S PUBLICATIONS, 


CHRISTMAS AMUSEMENTS.—PLAYS for AMATEURS. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, attractive cover, 1s.; post-fres, 1s. 21. each. 


HOME ACTING for AMATEURS. Original 
Comediettas. By NELLA PARKER. 
First Series, 
Fairly Caught. For the Honour of the House, 
Cynthia’s Captive. A Midsummer Rest, 
heo. In Danger’s Hour. 


SEcoND SERIES. 

For Cyril’s Sake. My Lady of Levenmore. 

Uncle Malot’s Return. Kitty. 

After Long Years, Our Hated Rival, 

Blue Beard. 
“These are very bright, clever little pieces, exactly suited for drawing-room 

acting. The dialogue is fresh and pleasing. We recommend these litile books 
to all amateur actors.”—Newspaper Review. 


A MOST ATTRACTIVE COLOURED BOOK for CHILDREN, 
In crown 4to, half-cloth, effective cover, 43. 


The CHILDREN’S OBJECT-BOOK. An Instructive 
and Amusing Book for the Young. Containing many hundred Coloured 
Illustrations of Every-Day Objects for the Child to Learn, each leaf made of 
strong cardboard (iudestructible). 

“One of the best volumes we have ever seen to amuse and interest children,” 


—Queen. 
An ARTISTIC COLOURED GIFT-BOOK. 
In crown 4to, picture boards, cloth back, 2s, 6d. 


FANCIES FREE. A Collection of Quaint Original 
Illustrations, finely printed in Colours from Designs by E, L. Shute, in the 
highest style of Lithograpby, 

“A delightful volume. The illustrations are remarkably good.”—Glasyjow 


Herald, 
A NEW POPULAR COLOUR BOOK, 
In small 4to, picture boards, attractive cover, 1s, 6d. 


The LITTLE MERRY-MAKERS. By A. J. Daryll. 
Illustrated with 48 Artistic Coloured and Tinted Plates (finely printed from 
Water-Colour Paintings) by Constance Haslewood. 

“A book that the youngest will prize for its brightness, and the elder children 
will like to look at it as well.”—Weekly Times. 


In large square crown 8vo, gilt, bevelled boards, 33, 6d. 


A MODERN RED RIDING-HOOD. ByC. A. Jones, 
Author of ‘‘ Little Sir Nicholas.”* With Original Illustrations. 


In large square crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


LITTLE SIR NICHOLAS: a Story for Children. By 
C. A. Jones, With Original Illustrations by C. Paterson, 

“This is as good a story for children, boys espacially, as any we have met with, 

and on its introduction into the nursery is sure to become a favourite.”’—Queen. 


SILAS K. HOCKING’S NEW VOLUME. 
In crown 8vo, gilt, and gilt edges, 2s, 64. 


FOR LIGHT and LIBERTY. By Silas K. Hocking, 
F.R.H.S, With Original Illustrations by Alfred Jobnson. 


In post 4to, cloth gilt, 33. 6d. 
The LIFE of OUR LORD. In Simple Language for 
Little Children. With numerous first-class Illustrations. 
‘* Never has the ‘old, old story’ been more simply told, and in language which 
“will be understood by the smallest child.’’—Guardian, 


In square demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

The GIRLS’ HOME COMPANION: a Book for 
Pastimes in Work and Play, Edited by-Mrs. VaLentine. A New Edition, 
thoroughly Revised to Date, with upwards of 300 Original Illustrations. 

* A capital book for girls, giving as it does the fullest instruction possible for 
all kinds of indoor and outdoor sports. Will be found what it is designed to be, 

—a thoroughly trustworthy and eatertaining companion.”—Court Circular, 


In square demy 8vo, cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d. 

BOYS’ MODERN PLAYMATE: a Book of Sports, 
Games, and Pastimes. Originally Compiled and Edited by the Rev. J. G. 
Woop, M.A., F.L.8. A New Edition, thoroughly Revised to Date, with 320 
Original Illustrations, 


POPULAR EDITIONS OF MRS. BURNETT'S TALES. 
In small medium 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 
LITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY. By Frances 


Hopeson Burnett. With 26 Original Illustrations from Designs by Reginald 


B. Birch. 
In small medium Svo, cloth, 33. 6d. : 
SARA CREWE ; or, What Happened at Miss 
Minchin’s: and EDITHA’s BURGLAR. By Frances Hopason Burnett. 
With Original Illustrations by Reginald B. Birch. 


In small medium 8vo, cloth, 33, 6d, 7 
LITTLE SAINT ELIZABETH, and other Stories. 
By Frances Hopeson Burnett. With Original Illustrativris by Reginald 
B. Birch, Alice Havers, and Alfred Brennan. 


In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 
STEPHEN ELLICOTT’S DAUGHTER. By Mrs. J. 
. NEEDELL, 
‘The best work of fiction I have read for months is ‘Stephen Ellicott’s 
Daughter.’ ’—Truth, 
In crown Svo, cloth gilt, 6s. 
A DIVIDED DUTY. By Ida Lemon, Author of 
“That Little Woman,” &c. 
‘4 Divided Duty’ may be commended heartily and unreservedly as a pleasant 
and well-written story.”—Spectator, 


NEW and REVISED EDITION, in crown 8vo, gilt, 3s. 6d. 
BOUTELL’S HERALDRY, ANCIENT & MODERN. 
By 8. T, AvELING. With upwards of 400 Illustrations, 
In small crown 4to, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, 7s. 6d. _ 
An OCEAN KNIGHT: a Story of the Corsairs and 


their Conquerors. Translated from the French of Fortuné pu BoIS@oBEY. 
Illustrated with 69 Engravings, from Designs by Adrien Marie. 
** The best presentation-book of the season,’’—Standard, 


In large square crown Syo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ‘ 
HEART of GOLD. By Mrs. L. T. Meade. With 12 
Original Illustrations by Bernard Partridge. 
“ This book is most pleasantly written ; the characters are true to Nature, the 
incidents are real, and the whole tone of the volume such as oan be strong'y 
recommended,’”’—Queen, 


*,* A New Illustrated Catalogue of about 2,000 Volumes, post-frets 
on application to the Publishers. 





FREDERICK WARNE and OO., Bedford Street, Strand. 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ | RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW WORK BY MISS GORDON CUMMING. 


This day is published. 


TWO HAPPY YEARS IN CEYLON. 


By C. F. GORDON CUMMING, 


Author of ‘‘ At Home in Fiji,’”? ‘A Lady’s Cruise in a French Man-of-War,”’ 
“ Granite Crags,’’ “ Fire Fountains,” ‘‘ Wanderings in China,” &c, 


With 19 Full-Page Illustrations and a Map, 
In 2 vols, 8vo, handsomely bound, 30s. 


NEW NOVEL BY PAUL CUSHING. 





This day is published. 
CUT WITH HIS OWN DIAMOND. 


¢ By PAUL CUSHING, 
Author of “* The Blacksmith of Voe,” ‘‘ The Bull i’ th’ Thorn,’’ &c, 


8 vols, crown 8vo, 25s. 6d. 


This day is published. 


Dogma and the Church of England. 
By A. I. Fitzroy. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Mr. GLADSTONE writes to the Author of this Work :—“I have been able at once 
to read some of the personal sketches, and with great pleasure. They seem tome 
frank, lufninous, and impartial.” 

Liverpool Mercury says :—‘ One of the most scholarly books yet issued in defence 
of the Broad Church party...... The volume is a most enjoyable one. Some of the 
character-sketches, too, are of rare beauty.” 


This day is published. 


Gods and Heroes; or, the Kingdom of 


Jopiter, By R, E. Francitioy. With 8 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s. 


The Fallen City, and other Poems. By 


Witt Foster, Crown 8vo, 63, 


This day is published. 


Of “Fifine at the Fair,” “Christmas 


Eve and Easter Day,’’ and other of Mr, Browning’s Poems. By 
JEaNIE Morison. Crown &vo, 33. 


This day is published.—SECOND EDITION. 


* 
¢ 
On Surrey Hills. By “A Son of the 
Marshes,” Author of “ Annals of a Fishing Village,’’ “‘ Woodland, Moor, and 
Stream.” Crown 8vo, 63, 
_‘* The very best book that could be put into the hands of a lover of Nature.”’— 
County Gentleman. 
_ “The account of a forest fire is most graphic, and presents the scene to the 
imagination as vividly as it is possible for pen to paint it.””"—Morning Post, 


This day is published. 


The Old and the New: English 


Country Life. The Country Clergy—The Country Gentleman—The Farmers 
—The Peasantry—The Eighteenth Century. By T. E. Kepsrt, M.A., Author 
of “ Agricultural Labourers,” “ Essays in History and Politics,” ‘‘ Life of 
Lord Beaconsfield.” Crown &vo, 5s. 


This day is published. 


Notes of a Pilgrimage to Jerusalem 
and the Holy Land. By F. R. OuipHant, B.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 
“The book is pleasant and instructive for any one to read for the information 


it contains, and can be turned to specially good account by a visitor to Jerusalem 
4&5 a supplement to the usual guide-books.’”’—Scotsman, 


Excursions in Art and Letters. By 
W. W. Story, Author of ‘‘ Roba di Roma,” ** Conversations in a Studio,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“Mr. W. W. s nane has the gift of writing in harmony with his subject ; this is 
tor ee noticeable in his essay on ‘ Michael Angelo,’ in which he describes 
the original and lofty conceptions and the bold and energetic execution of this 
ry a artist in such a manner as not only to convey an idea of his work, but of 

is individuality.”—Morning Post. 


SEVENTH EDITION. 
Memoir of 


The Life of Laurence Oliphant, and 


of Alice Oliphant, his Wife. By MARGARET ULIPHANT W. OLIPHANT, 
A uthor of * Life of Edward Irving,” ‘Life of Principal Tulloeb,” &c. 
“vols. post 8vo, with Portraits, 21s, 


"This is the beok of t 1e season,’”’—Daily Chronicle. 
«The ot interesting book we have read this year,”—Punch., 
A delightful and sympatl etic memoir.”—Times; 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





LIST. 





NEW WORKS. 


SECOND EDITION, now ready. 
By W. P. FRITH, R.A. 


JOHN LEECH: 
HIS LIFE AND WORK. 
By WILLIAM POWELL FRITS, B.A. 


In 2 vols, demy 8vo, with Portrait by Millais, 5 Etchings on Steel, and upwards of 
100 Illustrations, 26s, 





THE THIRD EDITION OF 


MRS. FRANK GRIMWOOD’S 
NARRATIVE OF HER ESCAPE 


FROM THE 


SCENE OF THE RECENT MUTINY IN 
MANIPUR 


Is now ready, in demy 8vo, with Portraits and Illustrations, 15s. 





Now ready, 


FORTY-FIVE YEARS’ RECOLLECTIONS 


of SPORT. By James Henry Corsatuis. Edited by ArtHuR T, FIsHER, 
late 2lst Hussars. With Frontispiece, in demy 8vo, 16s. 


SECOND EDITION, 


ACROSS ENGLAND in a DOG-CART: 


from London to St. Davids and Back. By James Jonny Hissey, Author of 
“a Tour in a Phaeton,’ &c. With 20 Illustrations from Sketches by the 
Author, and Plau of the Route. Demy 8vo, lés. 


By MRS. J. H. RIDDELL. 


A MAD TOUR;; or, Rambles on Foot through 


the Black Forest. By CHartorre E, L. Kippett, Author of “ George Geith 
of Fen Court.” Large crown 8vo, 103. 


By M. LAVISSE. 


The YOUTH of FREDERICK the GREAT. 


oon iy French of Ernest Lavisse. By STEPHEN Louis Simeon, Demy 
vO, 16s. 








THREE NEW NOVELS. 


By the AUTHOR of “The FAWCETTS and GARODS,” 


MATTHEW TINDALE. By Aveusta A. 


Vartr-SmiTH. In 3 vols. crown Svo. [On Monday next, 





By the AUTHOR of “CUT ADRIFT.” 


JEDWOOD JUSTICE. By Atzany vu Fon- 


BLANQUE. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


By the AUTHOR of “ NO RELATIONS.” 


CONSCIENCE. By Heoror Mator, 


crown 8yo. 


‘* A book which cannot easily be laid down after it has once been taken up. It 
is constructed with admirable art, developed point by point with a skill which 
keeps the reader in a state of nervous suspense. It is a tale of murder, bat it 
has nothing in common with the cheap sensationalism of the ordinary murder- 
melodrama,” —Pall Mall Gazette, 


2 vols. 








NOTICE. 

The New Edition of MAARTEN MAARTENS’ 
“An OLD MAID’S LOVE” is now ready, in 1 
vol. crown 8vo, 6s. Also that of Miss LINSKILL’S 
“The HAVEN UNDER the HILL. Uniform in 
price and size, the two volumes form the latest additions 
to BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 
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THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 





“ The Oxford India Paper has made it possible to read that which it is easy to 
earry about.”=—Guardian. 
NOW READY, 
Crown 8vo, on White Paper, cloth boards, 33. 6.1. 


On the Oxford India Paper, best cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE OXFORD SHAKESPEARE. 
Being the Complete Works of William Shakespeare. 
Edited, with a Glossary, by W. J. CRAIG, M.A. 

Two Editions, 


The Edition on OXFORD INDIA PAPER combines in a remarkable way 
clearness and legibility of type with great portability and lightoess. The 
volume contains 1,272 pages of tough, opaque paper, yet it measures no more 
than seven-eighths of an inch in thickness, and weighs barely nineteen ounces. 
It is printed in leaded Emerald type. 

“The ‘OXFORD SHAKESPEARR’ will certainly take a high rank among 
single-volume editions. The type is admirably clear, and the general appearance 
oi the volume is highly attractive. The edition on India paper is quite a gem.” 
—Times, 

**The evidences of careful scholarship in Mr. Craig’s admirable edition are 
very numerous, and the text has been most judiciously treated.”—Morning Post, 

“It is inevery sense marvellous; it is unique. Thanks to India paper and 
special type the text is not only clear, but it is a positive eye-delight to peruse 
it.”’—Manchester Examiner. 

“ No finer single-volume edition of Shak2speare has ever been issued.”—North 
British Daily Mail. 





THE GIFT-BOOK FOR THE CHRISTMAS 
SEASON. 


Just ready, demy 18mo, 576 pp., 
Exquisitely printed at the Oxford University Press, with Red Initials, 
Borders, and Ornaments, and a Frontispiece after Holman Hunt's 
‘* Light of the World.” 


Price in cloth, extra gilt, with red edges, on glazed white paper, 3s. 6d. ; 


On OXFORDINDIA PAPER, in superfine cloth, with red under gilt edges, 6s. 6d.; 
and in superior bindings, 


THE CLOUD OF WITNESS. 


A Daily Sequence of Great Thoughts from Many Minds 
following the Christian Seasons. 


By the Hon. Mrs. LYTTELTON GELL. 
With an Introductory Note by the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 





It is the object of this little book to emphasize some point of the moral or 
religious teaching connected with each Sunday and Holy-day throughout the 
year, and to present it in its different aspects for Daily Meditation on each 
succeeding week-day, illustrated by a sequence of Extracts in Prose and Pootry 
from the Great Writers of ali ages. 

It is thus a Golden Treasury of lofty thoughts and aspirations, systematically 
culled from ancient and modern, from religions and secular, writers of every 
creed. 

A Copious Subject-Index has been compiled to enab’e its readers to use it as 
a storehouse of quotations upon every main point of m oral and spiritual import. 

The great National Festivals, like CHRISTMAS, the NEW YEAR, and 
EASTER, are similarly illustrated with thoughts and reflections specially con- 
nected with the season; and the chief turning-points in the individual and family 
life are also treated upon the same system. The associations of INFANCY and 
YOUTH, of BIRTHDAYS, BETROTHAL, and MARRIAGE, of SIOKNESS, 
CONVALESCENCE, and DEATH, all find their appropriate setting in words 
often as old as civilisation and hallowed by the affection of countless generations, 

Special pages have been prepared on writing-paper to receive the dates of 
events in personal history; such will serve as a Family Record of the great anni- 
versaries in our lives and the lives of those around us. 





**The Oxford India paper has made a revolution in the printing of Bibles and 
Prayer-Books.’’—Guavr dian. 
Just published. 


THE 


OXFORD MINIATURE BIBLE. 


On OXFORD INDIA PAPER, 
Diamond 48mo, thin, 1,566 pp., 3} x 2} x Zin., in various bindings, from 5s. 
“‘The smallest ever printed, but very far from the hardest to read. The 
wonderful thing is that this microscopic volume is quite legible—more legible 
than some Bibles in much larger type.” —Guardian. 
* Anything more unique and catching in the book-way it is impossible to con- 
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Just ready, post 8vo, half linen, with Portrait, 10s. 6d. 


SIR WALTER RALEGH : a Biography. 


By WILLIAM STEBBING, M.A., formerly Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford, 
Author of “Some Verdicts of History Reviewed.” 


NEW VOLUME OF “RULERS OF INDIA.” 
Now ready, with Map, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 23. 6d. 


EARL CANNING : 
And the Transfer of India from the Company to the Crown. 


By Sir HENRY 8S. CUNNINGHAY, K C.I.E., M.A., Author of “ British India 
and its Rulers,” &c. 

The “ Rulers of India’’ Series is edited by Sir WILLIAM WILSON HUNTER, 
and forms a Popular History of the Indian Empire in Half-Crown Political 
Biographies. 

Those of DALHOUSIE, AKBAR, DUPLEIX, HASTINGS, CORNWALLIS, 
MAYO, HARDINGE, CLYDE and STRATHNAIRN have already been issued, 
and others are in preparation. 


COMPLETION of Mr. FURNEAUX’S “ANNALS of TACITUS.” 
Just published, demy 8vo, with a Map, 20s, 


The ANNALS of TACITUS.—Vol. iI. Books 
XI.-XVI. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Henry Furneaux, M.A., 
formerly Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi Co:lege, Oxford. 

“ Worthy of the best traditions of the Oxford University Press.’’—Times. 

Already published, Vol. I., Books I.-VI., 183. 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


A HISTORY of GERMAN LITERATURE, 
from the ACCESSION ef FREDERICK the GREAT to the DEATH of 
GOETHE. By W.Scuerer. Translated from the Third German Edition by 
Mrs. F. C. ConyBeare, and Edited by F. Max MULLER. 

*," This“ History of Modern German Literature’’ is reprinted from Scherev’s 

complete ‘History of German Literature,” published by the Clarendon Press in 

1836, in 2 vols. 8vo, 21s, 


Royal 8vo, linen boards, 283, 


The INSCRIPTIONS of COS. By W. R. 
Paton and E, L. Hicks. With a Map of Cos. 


It seems most desirable that the inscriptions of the move important Greek 
islands should be published in separate form, as the islands were from the earliest 
times, and still remain, very distinct communities, most retentive of their pocu. 
liarities. The Editor spent some time at Cos in 1888; and, as he found many ur- 
published inscriptions, and convinced himssif that others had been inaccurately 
edited, he determined to undertake the preparation of a Corpus of all the Coan 
Inscriptions known to him. He ha; received throughout the assistance of the 
Rev. E. L. Hicks, who also contributes a full Introduction on the History of Cos. 


Just published, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


EURIPIDES.—CYCLOPS. Edited, with 


Introduction and Notes, by W. E. Lone, M.A., Fellow of Queen’s College, 
Oxford, and Rector of Holwell, Dorset. 


Just published, NEW and sas op # — (Third), extra feap. 8vo, 
, 43. 6d. 


cloth, 4 
LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. Vol. L, 


containing Syntax, Exercises, with Notes, Vocabulary, and Appendix. ByG. 
G. Ramsay, M.A, LL.D., late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford, Professor 
of Latin in the University of Glasgow, Editor of ‘‘ Selections from Tibullus 
and Propertius,” &c. 

“The changes are all improvements, and of the numerous competing books in 
the market it would be difficult to name one which, taken all in all, has a stronger 
cla:m upon the suffrages of schoolmasters who have to do with the teaching of 
Latin.” —Glasgow Herald, November 26th, 1891. 


Just published, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


WORDSWORTH.—Tke WHITE DOE of 


RYLSTONE; with The SONG at the FEAST of BROUGHAM CASTLE, 
and The FORCE of PRAYER. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
Wittram Kyicut, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University 


of St. Andrews. 
“The text is well equipped with an apparatus of various readings that give the 
edition a particular value for the purposes of scholars,’”’—Scotsman, November 


28rd, 1891. 
Just ready, demy 8vo, half-bound, 16s. 


VILLAINAGE in ENGLAND: Essays in 


English Medieval History. By Pavn Vinoaraporr, Ph.D., Professor of 
Legal History, Imperial Moscow University. 


Bourgeois 32mo. 


OXFORD EDITIONS OF 
The CHRISTIAN YEAR. By the Rev. 
JouN KEBLE, M.A. 
The IMITATION of CHRIST. By Thomas 
A Kemprs. A Revised Translation. 


The RULE and EXERCISE of HOLY 


LIVING. By Jeremy Tartor, D.D. 
On ordinary paper, cloth boards, 1s, each. . 
Also SUPERFINE EDITIONS on the Osford India Paper. Best cloth, gilt 





ceive.” —North British Daily Mail, 


lines, red under gilt edges, 2s. each; and in various leather bindings. 





London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press Warehouse. 
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